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Director's  foliimii 

William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr 


If  I  told  you  that  you  can  experi- 
ence your  favorite  hunting 
recreation  while  contributing  to 
the  quality  of  life  for  fellow  Vir- 
ginians, wouldn't  you  be  inter- 
ested? 

My  guess  is  you  would.  Let 
me  teU  you  about  Hunters  for  the 
Hungry /Virginia  Hunters  Who 
Care.  It^s  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  provides  Virginia 
hunters  with  a  great  opportunity 
to  help  the  less  fortunate.  For 
hunters,  that's  an  unbeatable 
combination. 

The  organization  works  effec- 
tively with  other  charities,  finan- 
cial donors,  food  banks  and 
hunters,  to  use  Virginia's  annual 
deer  harvest  to  supply  meat  to 
the  needy.  You  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  but  meat  is  the  least  avail- 
able item  for  organizations  help- 
ing to  feed  the  hungry.  Hunters 
for  the  Hungry /Virginia  Hunters 
Who  Care  has  identified  a  real 


Virginia  Hunters  Who  Care 


need  and  is  offering  creative  so- 
lutions to  that  problem. 

As  more  people  hear  about 
Virginia  Hunters  Who  Care,  the 
more  they  want  to  get  involved. 
In  1991  in  Virginia  there  were  13 
processors  and  venison  drop  off 
locations,  33,948  pounds  of 
meat  were  distributed  which 
was  contributed  by  850  hunters. 
The  expectations  for  1997  are  for 
59  processors  and  drop  off  loca- 
tions, and  for  at  least  150,000 
pounds  of  meat  to  be  distribut- 
ed which  will  be  contributed  by 
3,750  hunters. 

The  organization's  wide  ap- 
peal is  underscored  by  its  part- 
nership with  the  Ruritan  Na- 
tional Board.  Ruritan  has  a  long 
tradition  of  community  service, 
the  partnership  makes  sense.  By 
joining  with  a  highly  reputable 
civic  organization  Virginia 
Hunters  Who  Care  can  increase 
their  charitable  efforts. 

To  heighten  awareness  of  its 
program,  Virginia  Hunters 
Who  Care  published  a  venison 
cookbook  last  year  Recipes 
were  contributed  by,  among 
others,  Virginia  Senator  John 
Warner,  Governor  George 
Allen,  Natural  Resources  Secre- 
tary Becky  Norton  Dunlop,  out- 
door writer  Bill  Cochran,  Jim 
and  Sherry  Crumley  of  Trebark 
Camouflage,  former  VDGIF 
Board  Chairman  Dr  Laurence 
R.  Jahn,  Dermis  Campbell,  the 
regional  director  for  the  Nation- 
al Wild  Turkey  Federation  and 
Mike  Roberts  of  Return  to  Na- 
ture, Inc.,  whose  deer  hunting 
story  in  September's  Virginia 
Wildlife  moved  many  of  our 
readers. 


The  cookbooks  are  available 
by  writing  Hunters  for  the  Hun- 
gry RO.  Box  304,  Big  Island,  VA 
24526,  or  by  caUing  1-800-352- 
4868.  The  cost  of  each  cookbook 
is  $9,  which  includes  shipping 
and  handling. 

Hunters  for  the  Hungry  has  a 
web  site  at  http:  /  /  www.h4hun- 
gry.org,  where  you  can  even 
find  the  countdown  to  the  open- 
ing of  deer  season.  The  Himters 
for  the  Hungry  site  also  has 
links  to  other  useful  web  sites, 
including  the  VDGIF  site  at 
http://www.state.va.us/~dgif. 

Everyone  should  know 
about  Virginia  Hunters  Who 
Care.  As  NASCAR  driver  Ward 
Burton  said  of  Virginia  Hunters 
Who  Care,  "as  an  outdoors  man 
1  am  glad  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  help  out  because  it's  a  great 
cause." 

Some  other  supporters  of  Vir- 
ginia Hunters  Who  Care  in- 
clude: The  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation, the  Ruritan  National 
Board,  the  Game  Wardens  As- 
sociation, the  Virginia 
Bowhunters  Association,  the 
Ward  Burton  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion, the  Virginia  Peninsula 
Sportsman's  Association,  vari- 
ous Izaak  Walton  Chapters,  the 
Virginia  Wildlife  Society,  church 
groups,  and  others. 

Please  call  the  numbers  or 
write  to  the  addresses  above 
and  find  out  how  you  can  make 
a  difference. 


Mission  Statement 


To  manage  Virginia  i  wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth:  to  provide  opporttmity for  all  to  enjoy 
wildlife,  inland  fish,  boatingand  related  outdoor  recreation;  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  conneaion  with  boating,  hunting  and  fishing 
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If  I  told  you  that  you  can  experi- 
ence your  favorite  hunting 
recreation  while  contributing  to 
the  quality  of  life  for  fellow  Vir- 
ginians, wouldn't  you  be  inter- 
ested? 

My  guess  is  you  would.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  Hunters  for  the 
Hungry /Virginia  Hunters  Who 
Care.  It's  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  provides  Virginia 
hunters  with  a  great  opportunity 
to  help  the  less  fortunate.  For 
hunters,  that's  an  unbeatable 
combination. 

The  organization  works  effec- 
tively with  other  charities,  finan- 
cial donors,  food  banks  and 
hunters,  to  use  Virginia's  annual 
deer  harvest  to  supply  meat  to 
the  needy.  You  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  but  meat  is  the  least  avail- 
able item  for  organizations  help- 
ing to  feed  the  hungry.  Hunters 
for  the  Hungry /Virginia  Hunters 
Who  Care  has  identified  a  real 
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need  and  is  offering  creative  so- 
lutions to  that  problem. 

As  more  people  hear  about 
Virginia  Hunters  Who  Care,  the 
more  they  want  to  get  involved. 
In  1991  in  Virginia  there  were  13 
processors  and  venison  drop  off 
locations,  33,948  pounds  of 
meat  were  distributed  which 
was  contributed  by  850  hunters. 
The  expectations  for  1997  are  for 
59  processors  and  drop  off  loca- 
tions, and  for  at  least  150,000 
pounds  of  meat  to  be  distribut- 
ed which  will  be  contributed  by 
3,750  hunters. 

The  organization's  wide  ap- 
peal is  underscored  by  its  part- 
nership with  the  Ruritan  Na- 
tional Board.  Ruritan  has  a  long 
tradition  of  community  service, 
the  partnership  makes  sense.  By 
joining  with  a  highly  reputable 
civic  organization  Virginia 
Hunters  Who  Care  can  increase 
their  charitable  efforts. 

To  heighten  awareness  of  its 
program,  Virginia  Hunters 
Who  Care  published  a  venison 
cookbook  last  year.  Recipes 
were  contributed  by,  among 
others,  Virginia  Senator  John 
Warner,  Governor  George 
Allen,  Natural  Resources  Secre- 
tary Becky  Norton  EXinlop,  out- 
door writer  BUI  Cochran,  Jim 
and  Sherry  Crumley  of  Trebark 
Camouflage,  former  VDGIF 
Board  Chairman  Dr.  Laurence 
R.  Jahn,  Dennis  Campbell,  the 
regional  director  for  the  Nation- 
al Wild  Turkey  Federation  and 
Mike  Roberts  of  Return  to  Na- 
ture, Inc.,  whose  deer  hunting 
story  in  September's  Virginia 
Wildlife  moved  many  of  our 
readers. 


The  cookbooks  are  available 
by  writing  Hunters  for  the  Hun- 
gry, RO.  Box  304,  Big  Island,  VA 
24526,  or  by  calling  1-800-352- 
4868.  The  cost  of  each  cookbook 
is  $9,  which  includes  shipping 
and  handling. 

Hunters  for  the  Hungry  has  a 
web  site  at  http:  /  /  www.Mhun- 
gry.org,  where  you  can  even 
find  the  countdown  to  the  open- 
ing of  deer  season.  The  Hunters 
for  the  Hungry  site  also  has 
links  to  other  useful  web  sites, 
including  the  VDGIF  site  at 
http:  /  /  www.state.va.us  /  -dgif . 

Everyone  shoiild  know 
about  Virginia  Hunters  Who 
Care.  As  NASCAR  driver  Ward 
Burton  said  of  Virginia  Hunters 
Who  Care,  "as  an  outdoors  man 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  help  out  because  if  s  a  great 
cause." 

Some  other  supporters  of  Vir- 
ginia Hunters  Who  Care  in- 
clude: The  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
the  Virginia  WUdltfe  Federation, 
the  Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation, the  Ruritan  National 
Board,  the  Game  Wardens  As- 
sociation, the  Virginia 
Bowhunters  Association,  the 
Ward  Burton  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion, the  Virginia  Peninsula 
Sportsman's  Association,  vari- 
ous Izaak  Walton  Chapters,  the 
Virginia  Wildlife  Society,  church 
groups,  and  others. 

Please  call  the  numbers  or 
write  to  the  addresses  above 
and  find  out  how  you  can  make 
a  difference. 
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To  manage  Virginia 's  wildlife  and  inlandjhh  to  maintain  optimum  populatiom  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  provide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy 
wildlife,  inland  fish,  hoatingand  related  outdoor  recreation;  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  with  boating  huntingand fishing 
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Our  forests  are  Iionie  to  an  abundance  of  creatures,  large  and 
small.  VDGWcan  help  you  maimge  your  forests  for  wildlife. 
Pages. 
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If  you  're  introducing  a  friend  or  a  dog  to 
upland  bird  hunting,  give  a  preserve  a 
try  this  season.  Page  13. 
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Hunting  Vir 
Brown 

The  mountains  of  Virginia  liave  an 

abundance  of  ruffed  grouse.  Here's  a 

ioolc  at  how  you  can  find  great  hunting 

on  ourpubiic  iands. 


by  David  Hart 
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here  goes  another  one," 
my  grouse  hunting  part- 
ner said.  I  could  sense 
some  frustration  in  his  voice. 

The  two  of  us  had  been  on  the 
mountain  for  only  about  an  hour 
and  we  had  already  flushed  eight 
birds.  Unfortunately,  at  least  for  my 
friend  and  me,  it  was  late  in  the  sea- 
son and  the  grouse  on  this  public 
land  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  men,  guns  and  dogs.  They 
knew  that  to  avoid  being  shot  at,  a 
hasty  retreat  was  necessary. 

We  had  only  heard  the  unmistak- 
able thunder  of  wings  as  the  flushed 
birds  beat  it  for  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  one  or  two 
of  these  feathered 
rockets  allowed  us 
to  glimpse  them  be- 
fore they  topped  out 
over  the  thick  trees 
and  vanished. 

Finally,  after  more 
heart-stopping,  but 
still-out-of-sight 
flushes,  a  grouse 
went  up  within 
shotgun  range.  As  it  leveled  off 
above  the  short,  thick  trees,  I  pulled 
through  and  shot.  Along  with  a 
shower  of  twigs,  the  bird  fell  to  the 
groimd. 

That  grouse  was  all  that  moun- 
tain would  surrender  to  the  two  of 
us  that  day,  but  we  jumped  perhaps 


a  dozen  more  before  we  decided  to 
call  it  quits. 

That  was  one  of  my  first  outings 
specifically  for  grouse,  and  with 
each  hunting  trip,  I  become  more 
addicted  to  the  wildness  of  grouse 
country  and  the  allure  of  hunting 
these  sporty  gamebirds.  Each  hunt 
leaves  me  scarred  from  thorny 
vines,  bruised  and  battered  from 
falls  on  damp,  leaf-covered  rocks 
and  a  few  dollars  poorer  from  spent 
shells,  damaged  equipment  and 
skipped  work  days.  But  after  each 
ankle- wrenching  fall,  missed  shot  or 
thorn  raking,  I  want  more.  Grouse 
hunting  is  that  much  fun  and  that  re- 
warding. 
Virginia  hunters 
are  lucky  enough 
to  have  plenty  of 
great  grouse 
habitat  on  our 
wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  and 
national  forest 
land  throughout 
the  western  part 
of  the  state,  but 
not  all  of  it  offers  these  popular 
gamebirds  suitable  habitat.  Gary 
Norman,  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries' 
(VDGIF)  forest  game  bird  biologist, 
said  hunters  can  narrow  their  search 
for  quality  habitat  by  looking  for 
critical  features. 


Before  you  can  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
bagging  a  grouse,  you  have  to  go  where 
the  grouse  are,  and  that  can  mean  long, 
rough  hikes(right).  But  the  rewards  of 
grouse  hunting  are  worth  it.  (Left) 
ruffed  grouse  photo  by  Soc  Clay. 

"The  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  probably  has  the  best  bird  pop- 
ulations, but  grouse  are  found 
throughout  the  mountains  of  west- 
em  Virginia,"  said  Norman. 

The  grouse  covert  that  I  call  my 
own  is  located  about  a  90-minute 
drive  from  my  home  in  Northern 
Virginia,  and  to  put  it  mildly,  it's 
loaded  with  birds.  The  steep,  rough 
terrain  is  ideal  habitat  and  it  seems 
that  few  hunters  are  willing  to  climb 
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the  rocky  mountainside  to  reach  the 
grouse.  I  rarely  encounter  other 
grouse  hunters.  Some  days,  my 
partners  and  I  jump  a  dozen  birds, 
other  times  we'll  flush  even  more  in 
a  few  hours  of  hunting.  Grouse  den- 
sities like  that  are  the  envy  of  even 
the  most  seasoned  upland  game 
hunters. 

In  other  words,  a  bird  hunter 
from  up  north  doesn't  have  to  make 
the  long  trek  to  the  rugged  terrain  of 
southwestern  Virginia  to  find  an 
abundance  of  these  gamebirds.  He 
simply  has  to  do  his  homework,  and 
legwork,  to  find  grouse. 

"Hunters  should  concentrate 
their  efforts  in  young  forests  any- 
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where  from  eight  to  20  years  old," 
said  Norman.  "Clearcuts  and  cireas 
that  have  been  manipulated 
through  selective  timber  harvest  to 
benefit  grouse  and  other  wildlife  are 
good  places  to  start  looking.  We've 
done  that  on  several  of  our  WMAs." 
Unfortunately,  some  clearcuts  on 
national  forest  land  are  being  re- 
planted almost  exclusively  with 
pine  trees.  While  Norman  said  these 
evergreens  give  grouse  the  neces- 
sary cover  they  need  to  elude  preda- 
tors, they  don't  provide  them  with 
any  food.  Of  course,  undergrowth, 
particularly  fruit-bearing  vines  and 
oak  saphngs  grow  thick  in  newer 
clearcuts,  as  well,  and  grouse  will 


sometimes  venture  into  them  to  find 
food.  However,  the  best  grouse 
habitat  often  lies  on  the  edge  of 
young  clearcuts  or  after  the  forest 
openings  have  had  time  to  mature. 

Another  great  place  to  look  for 
grouse  is  in  the  undergrowth  below 
mature  trees  that  were  either  killed 
or  damaged  by  gypsy  moths.  These 
imported  pests  are  the  bane  of  tim- 
ber managers,  but  few  would  deny 
that  areas  defoliated  by  gypsy 
moths  have  been  turned  into 
wildlife  havens.  Sunlight  that  breaks 
through  the  once-thick  forest 
canopy  encourages  a  resurgence  in 
new  undergrowth  and  provides  a 


variety  of  wildlife  with  valuable 
food  and  shelter. 

Ice  storms,  which  occur  with 
some  regularity  in  Virginia's  moun- 
tains, also  kill  the  treetops  and  allow 
vital  sunlight  to  reach  the  ground.  In 
fact,  the  area  where  I  spend  so  much 
time  in  pursuit  of  grouse  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  1978  ice  storm.  The  only  evi- 
dence that  remains  are  the  standing 
and  fallen,  rotted  trunks  of  trees 
killed  by  a  heavy  coating  of  ice,  but 
the  undergrowth  is  thick  and  birds 
are  abundant. 

Occasionally,  himters  can  stum- 
ble into  birds  in  thick  stands  of 
mountain  laurel  or  mature  pines, 
but  hillsides  blanketed  with  older 
oaks  and  hickories  are  usually  void 
of  grouse. 

"Mature  hardwoods  just  don't 
provide  grouse  with  the  cover  they 
need  for  protection  from  predators," 
said  Norman.  "They  are  at  risk  from 


predation  in  open  mature  oak 
forests." 

Grouse  are  high  on  the  Ust  of  pre- 
ferred foods  of  birds  of  prey,  particu- 
larly Cooper's  hawks  and  larger 
owls,  so  thick  overhead  protection  is 
vital  for  quality  habitat.  In  fact,  birds 
of  prey  are  their  chief  predator.  Bob- 
cats and  foxes  also  take  a  fair  share 
of  Virginia's  ruffed  grouse.  An  open 
floor,  which  allows  them  to  see  four- 
and  two-legged  predators,  com- 
bined with  plentiful  food  and  thick 
overhead  cover  is  ideal  grouse  habi- 
tat. Find  those  three  ingredients 
you've  probably  found  birds. 

Ruffed  grouse  eat  a  wide  variety 


ing  cover  and  add  to  the  reason  so 
many  birds  call  this  mountainside 
home.  Some  years,  it's  almost  im- 
possible to  plant  a  foot  without  step- 
ping on  a  cluster  of  chalky  purple 
grapes  and  small,  dark  blue  green- 
brier  berries  hanging  from  the  vines 
like  grapes  in  a  Virginia  vineyard. 

"Grouse  also  eat  the  leaves  of 
greenbriers,"  said  Norman,  "and 
they  eat  ground-hugging  plants  like 
cinquefoil,  honeysuckle  and  Christ- 
mas fern." 

Any  veteran  grouse  hunter 
knows  that  simply  finding  quaUty 
habitat  isn't  enough.  The  birds  will 
probably  be  there,  but  getting  to 


Ruffed  grouse  eat  leaves,  mast  and 
insects,  and  finding  habitat  with  wild 
grapes  (above  left)  is  a  good  place  to 
look  for  birds.  Different  shotgun 
gauges  are  used  for  grouse  as  are 
different  loads.  The  hardest  part  of 
grouse  hunting  is  getting  a  shot  at  a 
flushed  bird  (right). 


of  plants  and  insects,  but  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  hunters  should  seek  out 
abundant  soft  mast,  particularly 
wild  grapes  and  greenbriers.  The 
mountainside  where  I  flush  so  many 
birds  is  a  jungle  of  grapevines.  Thick 
tangles  of  thorny  greenbriers  form 
impenetrable  walls  of  food  produc- 


them  and  then  getting  a  shot  at  a 
flushed  bird  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  any  grouse  hunt.  That's  why  a 
sturdy,  lightweight  pair  of  quaUty 
boots  is  important.  Grouse  learn 
quickly  that  the  safest  home  is  one 
that's  hard  for  men,  dogs  and  other 
predators  to  reach.  And  that  usually 
means,  steep,  rocky  terrain.  Plan  on 
lots  of  walking  and  just  as  much 
climbing  and  rock-hopping. 

Another  vital  piece  of  grouse 
hunting  equipment  is  a  blaze  orange 
vest  or  hat.  Hunter  orange  isn't  re- 
quired by  law  while  grouse  hunting, 
but  it's  the  only  way  to  keep  tabs  on 
your  partners  while  you're  both 
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busting  through  prime  habitat.  The 
bright  color  has  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  birds,  so  there  is  no  reason  for 
not  wearing  it. 

The  hard  part,  most  grouse 
hunters  would  agree,  is  simply  get- 
ting a  shot  at  a  flushed  bird.  1  don't 
know  how  many  times  a  grouse  got 
up  at  my  feet  but  never  offered  a 
safe,  clear  shot.  These  brown 
bombers  aren't  particularly  fast,  but 
they  have  a  way  of  putting  a  large 
tree  or  tangle  of  greenbriers  between 
you  and  them  before  you  can  pull 
up  and  squeeze  off  a  shot.  And  they 
seem  to  know  exactly  when  a  hunter 
is  off-balance,  trapped  by  a  grape 


The  best  shot  size  is  another  mat- 
ter of  debate.  Some  shotgun  shell 
manufacturers  suggest  a  load  of  No. 
8's  are  suitable,  but  I  choose  heavy 
field  loads  packed  with  7V2's  or  even 
6's.  Grouse  aren't  that  difficult  to 
bring  down,  but  the  thick  cover  they 
live  in  will  stop  light  pellets  short  of 
their  mark.  Heavier  shot,  pushed  by 
a  little  extra  powder,  wiU  help  bust 
through  the  myriad  of  twigs,  leaves 
and  vines. 

If  you've  never  hunted  grouse, 
but  are  eager  to  try  it,  don't  expect  a 
heavy  game  bag  at  the  end  of  the 
day — ever  Some  hunters  are  pretty 
good  at  downing  a  three-bird  Umit, 


thicket  or  biting  thorns  out  of  his 
hands. 

Gun  choice  is  always  a  matter  of 
debate  among  serious  grouse 
hunters,  but  I'm  convinced  that  the 
best  gun  is  the  one  that  you  are  most 
comfortable  with.  1  use  a  12-gauge 
over-and-under,  which  feels  Uke  it's 
made  out  of  lead  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  but  I'm  confident  with  it.  I'd 
love  to  splurge  and  drop  a  hard- 
earned  thousand  dollars  on  a 
lightweight,  double-barreled  20- 
gauge,  but  a  tight  budget  just  won't 
aUow  it  to  fit  in  my  gun  cabinet.  My 
idea  of  a  perfect  grouse  gun  will  just 
have  to  wait. 
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but  most  of  us  measure  a  successful 
day  of  hunting  by  the  number  of 
birds  flushed.  According  to  VDGIF 
surveys,  hunters  average  about  one 
bird  flushed  per  hour  and  kill  only 
about  one  bird  per  outing. 

If  you  like  climbing  mountains  all 
day,  bruising  your  backside  and  rak- 
ing your  face  and  hands  with  rasp- 
berry and  greenbrier  thorns,  then 
grouse  hunting  might  be  your  thing, 
especially  if  you  don't  mind  going 
home  with  an  empty  gamebag.  D 


David  Hart  is  an  outdoor  writer  for  vari- 
ous Northern  Virginia  papers. 


Use  Hunters'  Survey 


Gary  Nomian  is  conducting  an  on- 
going svirvey  or  Virginia's  ruiiea  grouse 
hunters.  Data  collectea  will  nelp  deter- 
mine population  dynamics  oi  tne 
state' s  grouse.  Write  nim  at  P.O.  Box 
996,  Verona,  VA  24482. 


Wildlife 
anagement  Areas 

Tne  VDGIF  recently  pui)lislied  A 
Guide  to  Virginia  sWilalije  Manage- 
ment Areas,  wnicn  details  eacn  or  tne 
i  29  punlic  nunting  areas  tnrougnout 
'  tne  state  and  pro\ides  a  map  or  every 
one.  It  can  ne  ordered  Ly  sending  $5 
to  Guiae  to  Wilalije  Management 
Areas,   VDGIF,  4010  West  Broad 

St.,  Rickmond,  VA  23230-1104. 

Gary  Norman,  tne  Department's  ror- 
est  game  nird  biologist,  recommended 
tne  rollowing  WMA's  ror  quality 
grouse  hunting:  Little  North  Moun- 
tain, Goshen,  Gathright,  and  Highland. 


The  Ruffed  Grouse 
Society 

The  Rutted  Grouse  Society  is  an 
non-pront  conservation  organization 
dedicated  to  improving  hahitat  ror 
rurred  grouse,  woodcock  and  other 
lorest-dwelling  wildlire.  They  assist 

f)rivate,  industrial,  state  and  rederal 
andowncrs  in  habitat  enhancement 
programs.  For  more  intormation, 
write  them  at  451  McCormich  Rd., 
Coraopohs,  PA  15108,  or  call  (412) 

262-4044. 


bu  Ve  Got 
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''Next  to  the  earth  itself  the  forest  is  the  most  useful  servant  of  man. 
Not  only  does  it  sustain  and  regulate  the  streams,  moderate  the  winds, 

and  beautify  the  land,  hut  it  also  supplies  wood,  the  most  widely 

used  of  all  materials.  Its  uses  are  numberless,  and  the  demands  which  are 

made  upon  it  by  mankind  are  numberless  also.  It  is  essential 

to  the  well-being  of  mankind  that  these  demands  should  be  met . . . 

Under  whatever  name  it  may  be  known,  practical  forestry  means 

both  the  use  and  preservation  of  the  forest. " 


by  King  Montgomery 

■y  TTse  and  conservation  of  the 
■  /  state's  forest  resources  are 
^X  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Virginia  Forest  Stewardship  Pro- 
gram. Although  the  program  is  offi- 
cially an  effort  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Forestry  (VDOF),  it  is  a 
cooperative  program  that  demon- 
strates the  strengths  of  coordinated 
conservation  efforts  when  public 
and  private  organizations  work  to- 
gether Various  state  departments 
not  only  work  closely  together  with- 
in the  program,  but  they  are  joined 
in  the  process  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, academic  institutions,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  conservation  and  profes- 
sional associations,  and  landown- 
ers. 

This  success  story  began  in  1990, 
when  numerous  players  started 
helping  Virginians  take  advantage 
of  timber  production,  while  actively 
promoting  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment, soil  and  water  conservation, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  unique  or  historical  environ- 
ments (see  sidebar  on  page  11). 


Gifford  Pinchot,  in  2i  Primer  of  Forestry. 


Virginia  is  fortunate  that  almost  75 
percent  of  Virginia  remains  covered 
with  forests,  while  the  Nation  is  only 
25  percent  forested.  About  75  percent 
of  our  forest  land  in  Virginia  is 
owned  privately  by  an  estimated 
300,000  people.  Landowners  with  10 
or  more  acres  of  land  may  apply  to 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Forestry 
to  participate  in  the  Stewardship  Pro- 
gram. The  Department  of  Forestry 
will  work  with  landowners  to  devel- 
op a  comprehensive,  long-term 
forestry  management  plan  based  on 
the  owner's  desires  for  what  he  or 
she  wishes  to  derive  from  the  land, 
and  for  those  seeking  to  manage  their 
lands  for  the  sake  of  wildlife  and 
habitat,  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF) 
will  help  them  develop  a  manage- 
ment plan  for  their  specific  needs. 
CHvner  objectives  could  be  in  aesthet- 
ics, recreation,  water  quaUty,  wildlife 
habitat,  financial  gain  or,  more  likely, 
a  combination  of  these  goals  (see 
sidebar  on  page  11).  This  service  is 
provided  free-of-charge. 


The  Plan 

Department  foresters,  working 
with  landowners  on-site,  conduct  a 
resource  inventory  of  tree  species 
composition,  age,  growth  rate,  mar- 
ketability, and  v^dlife  habitat  con- 
ditions, which  results  in  a  recom- 
mended plan  for  the  property.  Mul- 
tiple uses  of  the  entire  forest  are  con- 
sidered, with  an  eye  to  improving  all 
aspects  of  the  ecosystem,  including 
timber  production  which  can  pro- 
vide owners  a  source  of  income,  tax 
incentives,  some  cost  sharing,  and 
other  financial  considerations. 

The  plan  will  also  recommend 
methods  of  protecting  and  enhanc- 
ing water  quality,  particularly 
through  control  of  soU  erosion  and 
preservation  of  forested  areas  along 
streams  called  "riparian  forest 
buffers"  or  streamside  management 
zones. 

Riparian  buffers  provide  wildlife 
habitat,  but  they  can  also  be  critical 
for  developing  and  maintaining 
aquatic  habitat,  and  this  is  where  the 


Right:  Dave  Kocka  (left)  VDGIF  and 
Buddie  Chandler,  USPS  inspecting 
regrowth  after  a  prescribed  hum. 
Photo  by  Dwight  Dyke.  Red  fox  and 
background  photos  by  ©Bill  Lea. 


VDGIF  makes  a  significant  contri- 
bution. Wildlife  and  aquatic  biolo- 
gists froni  the  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  augment  the 
foresters'  plan  by  looking  at  how 
best  to  improve  habitat  for  game 
and  non-game  species  of  wildlife, 
and  by  evaluating  streams, 
rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes  on 
the  property  for  better  fish 
and  waterfowl  production. 


''We  abuse  land  because 
we  regard  it  as  a  commodi 
ty  belonging  to  us.  When 
we  see  land  as  a  communi- 
ty to  which  we  belong,  we 
may  begin  to  use  it  with 
love  and  respect. 


©Bill  Lea 


The  program  provides  options 
for  lai^downers  who  choose  the  path 
of  conservation.  The  Forest  Stew- 
ardship Program  is  an  encouraging 
step  in  reversing  the  loss  of  valuable 
woodlands  while  still  allowing 
landowners  to  reap  some  of  the  fi- 
nancial benefits  that  might  come 
from  other  land  use  choices.  The 
program  positively  affects  all  of  us, 
landowners  and  non-landowners 
alike. 

How  it  works 

I  belong  to  a  rod  and  gun  club  that 
owns  woodlands  and  several  large 
ponds  in  the  Tidewater  area  of  the 
state.  In  the  early  1990s,  not  long 
'after  the  inception  of  the  program, 
we  applied  to  the  Department  of 
Forestiy  and  qualified  as  a  Steward- 
ship Forest.  An  area  forester  from 
the  VDOF  met  with  our  club  and  a 
five-year  forestry  management  plan 
was  drafted. 


If  s  a  fairly  comprehensive  docu- 
ment, contained  in  a  three-ring  note- 
book binder,  with  a  map,  color 
coded  as  to  tree  type,  recommenda- 
tions for  steps  to  be  taken  each  year 
to  enhance  the  land  and  waters,  and 
other  valuable  information  on  habi- 
tat improvement  and  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

VDGIF  personnel  surveyed  the 
ponds,  riparian  areas,  and  wood- 
lands, and  provided  valuable  rec- 
ommendations to  enhance  the  habi- 
tat for  our  resident  populations  of 
deer,  quail,  and  wild  turkeys  and 
migrant  populations  of  geese,  wood 
ducks,  and  other  waterfowl.  The 
ponds  were  studied  and  sampled 
and  suggestions  given  to  ensure 
continued  health  of  the  aquatic 
ecosystem  and  its  relationship  to  the 
surroimding  lands. 

Tlie  Department  of  Forestry  rec- 
ommended that  several  timber 
stands  be  harvested  to  allow  under- 


growth to  regenerate,  providing 
suitable  habitat  for  wildlife.  Another 
area  was  to  be  reseeded  with  pines. 
Yet  another  required  the  planting  of 
trees  and  grasses  to  prevent  soil  ero- 
sion from  water  runoff,  and  provide 
food  and  cover  for  deer,  quail,  and 
other  wildlife.  And  each  year  the 
plan  is  reviewed  and  updated  out  to 
another  five  years. 

As  a  resist,  our  club  forests  are 
home  to  an  abundance  of  creatures, 
large  and  small,  that  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  hunting  or  just  plain 
watching.  The  ponds  harbor  diverse 
populations  of  fishes,  insects, 
beavers,  otters,  herons,  ospreys, 
ducks  and  geese.  The  trees  are  home 
to  songbirds  and  squirrels,  and  rac- 
coons and  foxes  patrol  the  forest 
edges  and  the  small  streams  that 
drain  into  the  ponds.  Buzzards  ride 
the  thermals  above  the  club,  polic- 
ing the  dead  and  decaying.  The 
hunting  is  great,  the  fishing  better 
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Forested  banks  filter  the  runoff  into  lakes,  rivers  and  streams.  This  filtering  function 
in  turn  helps  provide  better  aquatic  habitat  for  fisheries.  Above,  VDGIF  fisheries 
personnel  research  populations  in  Lake  Anna,  with  forested  bank  behind  them,  photo 
by  Dwight  Dyke.  The  background  photo  on  this  page  is  a  clearcut,  photo  by  ©Bill  Lea. 


than  great,  and  the  tranquil  green  of 
the  area  appeals  to  everyone,  pro- 
viding oxygen  and  a  sense  of  calm, 
two  ingredients  essential  to  a  long, 
happy  life. 

When  it  came  time,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1996,  to  plant  trees  and 
grasses  on  part  of  the  property 
where  loggers  had  cut  access  routes 
through  the  forest,  the  area  forester 
brought  tree  seedlings  and  grass 
seed  we  had  ordered  through  their 
"Seedling  Catalog."  The  VDOF  has 
been  in  the  seedling  production 
business  for  almost  80  years  and, 
when  you  buy  the  inexpensive 
plants,  you  know  you  are  getting  the 
best  stock  available,  suited  for  the 
soil  and  climate  in  your  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Our  management  plan  was  tai- 
lored for  the  management  and 


wildlife  needs  of  the  club.  The  point 
to  remember  is  that  the  attention  the 
dub  received  and  the  resources  we 
drew  on  to  put  our  plan  into  action 
are  available  to  eligible  private 
landowners . 

Living  Downstream 

"But,"  you  say,  "I'm  not  a  lO-acre 
landowner;  whaf  s  in  it  for  me?"  By 
wisely  managing  private  forests  and 
each  landowner's  plot  of  woods  can 
also  be  seen  as  a  piece  of  a  larger 
patchwork  quilt  all  of  us  benefit. 
Our  waters  running  into,  through, 
and  out  of  managed  forests  remain 
clearer  and  cleaner  because  good 
soil  and  water  conservation  is  an  in\- 
portant  part  of  the  Forest  Steward- 
ship Program.  This  increases  oppor- 
tunities for  hunters,  anglers,  or  bird 
and  animal  watchers,  because. 


Cooperating  Resources  m 

The  Forest 

Stewardship  Program 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia 

Department  of  Forestry 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 

Fisheries 
Department  of  Conservation  and 

Recreation 
Department  of  Historic  Resources 
Department  of  Environmental 

Quality 
VA  Tech  <Iollege  of  Forestry  and 

Wildlife  Resources 
VA  State-Cooperative  Extension 

Service 
Virginia  Outdoors  Foimdation 

Federal 

USDA  Natural  Resources 

Conservation  Service 
USDA  Consolidated  Farm  Service 
Jefferson  National  Forest 
George  Washington  National  Forest 

Other  Cooperators 

Private  Consulting  Foresters 
Forest  Industry 
Virginia  Forestry  Association 
Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 
Virginia  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts 

Virginia's  Forest 
Landowners  Can: 

Improve  or  maintain  a  healthy  forest 
Increase  wildlife  habitat 
Enhance  natural  beauty  and  land 

values 
Increase  recreational  opportunities 
Reduce  soil  erosion  and  improve 

water  quality 
Protect  property  from  wildfire, 

insects  and  disease 
Increase  income  from  forest  products 
Reduce  taxes 

VDGIF:  (804)  367-1000 
http://www.state.va.us/~dgif 

VDOF: 

http://www.state.va.us/~dof 
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under  the  program,  habitat  is  im- 
proved making  food  and  shelter  for 
the  animals  more  plentiful  and  of 
better  quality. 

Recommendations  for  insect  con- 
trol limit  the  spread  of  disease  to  sur- 
rounding areas.  So,  while  property 
lines  convey  meaning  for  land  the 
commodity,  they  do  not  confine 
these  benefits  to  finite  plots.  Rehabil- 
itation of  a  community  always  has 
positive  downstream  effects. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  demarcation 
between  air,  land,  water,  and  people. 
We  are  all  an  integral  part  of  the 
greater  whole,  and  a  glitch  in  one  of 
the  parts  causes  problems  in  the  oth- 
ers. Fortunately,  for  Virginians  at 
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least,  there  is  a  way  for  landowners 
to  harvest  some  trees  without  ad- 
verse affects.  The  Forest  Steward- 
ship Program  helps  us  do  the  right 
thing  for  the  environment,  others, 
and  ourselves. 

Writing  three  years  after  Pin- 
chof  s  death  in  1946,  Aldo  Leopold 
in  A  Sand  County  Almanac  And 
Sketches  Here  and  There,  said  that 
"Like  winds  and  sunsets,  wild 
things  were  taken  for  granted  until 
progress  began  to  do  away  with 
them.  Now  we  face  the  question 
whether  a  still  higher  'standard  of 
living'  is  worth  its  cost  in  things  nat- 
ural, wild,  and  free."  For  many, 
"...the  opporturuty  to  see  geese  is 


©Bill  Lea 

more  important  than  television, 
and  the  chance  to  find  a  pasque- 
flower is  a  right  as  inalienable  as 
free  speech." 

Under  President  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt, Pinchot  was  the  nation's 
Chief  Forester.  Leopold  was  a 
forester,  wildlife  ecologist,  conser- 
vationist, educator,  and  environ- 
mental philosopher.  For  those  who 
want  to  join  their  great  conserva- 
tionist tradition,  the  Forest  Stew- 
ardship Program  is  a  good  place  to 

start.  □ 

King  Montgomeri/,  an  award-winning  free- 
lance outdoor  writer  and  field  editor  for  Vir- 
ginia Outdoor  Weekly,  lives  in  Annandale 
and  is  a  regular  contributor  to  Virginia 
WUdlife. 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 
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by  Gerald  Almy 


alking  through  the  stub- 
ble of  buckwheat  and  mil- 
let we  follow  the  dogs  as 
they  scour  the  ground  for 
the  scent  of  ringneck  pheasants. 
Working  the  turf  like  vacuum  clean- 
ers, nose  to  the  ground,  the  older 
dog.  Bandit,  suddenly  grows  birdy. 
Cautiously  trailing  the  running 
ringneck,  the  pair  finally  pin  the 
crafty  bird  down  in  a  blowdown. 
They  are  locked  up  on  a  solid  point. 

Moving  quickly  past  the  rigid 
dogs,  Tom  DuVall  moimts  his  gun  as 
a  red-headed  cock  bird  launches  it- 
self skyward  with  a  loud  cackling 
and  flutter  of  wings.  Swinging  the 
12  gauge,  he  tracks  the  bright  head 
of  the  old  cock  bird,  pulls  forward 
and  squeezes. 

A  plume  of  feathers  drifts  softly 
in  the  autumn  air  as  the  bird  hits  the 
ground  and  Bandit  retrieves  the 
prize.  Twenty  minutes  later,  the 
dogs  grow  birdy  again.  This  time  if  s 
my  turn.  A  younger  male  pheasant 
erupts  with  a  whoosh  of  wings  from 
a  hedgerow. 

My  first  barrel  misses  cleanly  as 
the  bird  arches  skyward.  Compen- 
sating, I  pull  forward  further,  slap 
the  second  trigger  of  the  side-by- 
side  and  the  ringneck  crumples. 

It  is  an  auspicious  start  to  the  af- 
ternoon of  hunting  on  Linwood 
Williamson's  100  acre  Wind  wood 
Farm.  The  habitat  is  ideal  upland 
game  bird  cover — a  mixture  of  fields 
thick  with  grain,  brushy  escape 
cover  and  dense  woods.  There  are 
honeysuckle-covered  fencerows, 
tangles  of  briars  and  overgrown  cor- 
ners— habitat  that  is  rare  in  this  age 
of  large-scale  clean  agricultural 
practices.  And  to  add  to  the  appeal, 
if  s  not  surprising  to  see  an  abun- 
dance of  game  birds  here. 

Unfortunately,  for  reasons  biolo- 
gists have  never  totally  pinned 
down,  wild  pheasants  have  never 
established  a  strong  foothold  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  these  are  pen-raised  birds 
released  on  a  preserve  for  commer- 
cial hunting.  But  they  are  still  hard 
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flying,  crafty  and  challenging  to 
hunt. 

There  is  no  question  that  all  of 
us — from  the  farm's  owner,  to  the 
dogs,  to  the  hunters — would  have 
preferred  pheasants  that  were  bred 
and  raised  in  the  wild.  But  huntable 
populations  of  such  birds  in  Virginia 
are  rare,  and  this  was  a  superb  alter- 
native. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  Jim 
Clay,  Tom  DuVall  and  I  enjoyed  fab- 
ulous dog  work,  were  challenged 
with  a  few  tough  shots  mixed  with 
some  easy  ones,  had  to  run  several 
times  to  keep  up  with  the  fleet-foot- 
ed ringnecks,  and  ended  the  day 
with  several  delicious  white-fleshed 
birds  that  we  would  each  take  home 
to  enjoy  with  our  families.  We  en- 
joyed the  exercise,  fresh  air,  dog 
work,  loudly-flushing  pheasants 
and  the  comraderie  of  the  hunt.  We 
had  hiked  several  miles  when  quit- 
ting time  arrived,  jumped  a  dozen 
ringnecks,  and  also  encountered 
deer,  squirrels  and  cottontails. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits 
of  hunting  upland  birds  on  pre- 
serves in  Virginia.  If  you  can't  spend 
$2,000  on  a  quick  weekend  bird  hunt 
out  of  state,  but  could  afford  around 
$100,  consider  the  preserve  alterna- 
tive. Similarly,  if  you  can't  get  free 
for  three  or  four  days  of  travel  and 
hunting,  but  could  break  loose  for  an 
afternoon  or  morning  hunt,  a  pre- 
serve hunt  is  a  fine  option. 

Preserves  are  not  only  reasonably 
priced,  they  also  offer  a  very  long 
season.  In  Virgiivia,  they  are  open  for 
eight  months,  from  September  1 
through  April  30,  allowing  you  to 
extend  your  hunting  year  substan- 
tially 

Like  many  wingshooters,  I  grew 
up  hunting  wild  birds.  It  was  not  un- 
usual in  the  60s  and  early  70s  to 
flush  four  or  five  coveys  of  bob- 
whites  in  a  day's  hunt.  Bobwhites 
are  still  hunted,  but  now  you  are 

Preserve  hunting  can  offer  a  great  day 
for  you  and  your  favorite  bird  dog.  Top 
left:  a  hard-hunting  Brittany  receives 
praise  from  a  fellow  hunter,  and  below, 
a  retriever  proudly  displays  that  it  can 
bring  back  the  birds  as  well. 


doing  well  to  flush  two  or  three  cov- 
eys in  most  places. 

And  if  you  want  to  try  your  hand 
at  pheasant  hunting,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  finding  wild 
birds  in  Virginia.  Despite  many 
stocking  efforts,  pubUc  and  private, 
the  birds  simply  have  not  taken  hold 
in  the  state.  I'll  still  head  to  the 
woods  for  wild  ruffed  grouse  and 
woodcock  and  search  for  a  covey  or 
two  of  quail  on  the  local  farms,  but 
for  pheasants,  I've  found  a  good  pre- 
serve hunt  is  so  close  to  the  real  thing 
that  sometimes  you  have  to  pinch 
yourself  to  remember  that  you're 
not  in  some  Midwestern  state 
searching  out  native  birds. 

Preserves  are  particularly  appeal- 
ing to  people  who  live  in  suburbs 
and  cities,  because  many  are  located 
close  to  urban  areas.  They  offer  a 
quick  way  for  these  people  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors  and  flush  a  few  birds 
when  time  (and  money)  might  not 
allow  a  longer  trip. 

If  someone  is  still  unconvinced 
that  preserve  hunting  is  a  worthy 
option,  I  like  to  point  to  trout  fishing 
as  a  good  comparison.  Stocked  trout 
streams  provide  thousands  of  hours 
of  quality  recreation  each  year.  Pre- 
serves stocked  with  birds  can  do  the 
same  thing  in  a  hunting  context. 

When  run  properly,  a  good  pre- 
serve can  provide  an  outing  hard  to 
distinguish  from  a  wild  bird  hunt, 
except  for  the  larger  amount  of 
game  present  and  greater  chance  for 
success.  And  I've  found  over  the 
years  that  that  is  the  key  to  getting 
the  most  from  this  type  of  hunt — 
choosing  a  top-notch  preserve. 

There  are  many  good  commercial 
hunting  operations  in  Virginia.  Try 
to  get  a  recommendation  from  a 
friend  who  has  hunted  one,  or  ask 
for  references  and  speak  with  them 
before  booking  a  hunt.  While  I've 
hunted  several  different  preserves, 
the  one  I've  had  the  most  experience 
with  is  Windwood  Farm,  in  Clarke 
County. 

Linwood  Williamson,  who  owns 
and  runs  this  preserve,  has  a  degree 
in  wildlife  management  from  Vir- 
ginia Tech.  He  is  a  lifelong  hunter, 
having  bagged  his  first  deer  when 
he  was  16  years  old.  He  is  also  head 
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of  the  Mammals  Program  on  the 
Conservation  Research  Area  near 
Front  Royal,  Virginia.  Linwood 
works  his  land  diligently  to  create 
prime  habitat  and  food  for  both  the 
pheasants  he  stocks  and  other  native 
wildlife.  There  are  plenty  of  blow- 
downs,  brushy  comers,  overgrown 
fences,  hedgerows  and  briar  patch- 
es, plus  lots  of  crop  stubble.  This 
makes  for  both  a  natural  wUdHfe  en- 
vironment and  satisfying  hunting 
experience. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of 
preserves  is  that  they  are  great 
places  to  introduce  a  novice  to  up- 
land hunting.  You  can  provide  your 
wife,  son  or  daughter  with  more 
successful  hunting  experiences  in  an 
afternoon  at  a  preserve  than  they 
could  have  in  days  of  hunting  un- 
stocked  areas.  Because  there  are 
plenty  of  birds  and  it  is  a  controlled 
situation,  you  can  give  important 
lessons  on  gun  safety,  etiquette,  bird 
behavior  and  shooting  strategies. 
The  abundant  encounters  with 
game  and  steady  shooting  action 
will  make  them  excited  about  the 


sport  and  quickly  build  their  confi- 
dence. 

The  same  holds  true  for  dogs. 
They  get  the  chance  for  lots  of  inten- 
sive work.  Almost  all  preserves  will 
let  you  bring  your  dogs,  though 
some  may  want  to  use  one  of  theirs, 
too.  This  can  work  out  well,  though, 
since  your  dog  may  learn  by  watch- 
ing the  owner's  more  experienced 
dog  work  the  birds. 

Another  attraction  of  preserves  is 
the  long  season  they  offer.  When 
winter  is  seemingly  just  too  hard  to 
take  anymore,  a  pheasant  hunt  with 
some  friends  is  a  great  way  to  rein- 
vigorate  yourself  and  shorten  the 
wait  until  spring  gobbler  season  ar- 
rives. And  in  early  fall,  when  regular 
bird  seasons  are  weeks  away,  a  pre- 
serve hunt  offers  a  great  warm  up 
session  for  getting  muscles  in  shape 
and  the  shooting  eye  tuned  for  later 
wild  bird  hunts. 

Costs  of  preserve  hunting  are 
generally  low  to  moderate.  A  typical 
morning  or  afternoon  hunt  will  run 
$75  to  $150,  depending  on  whether 
you  go  after  quail  or  pheasants  and 


how  many  birds  are  released.  The 
preserve  will  stock  the  number  of 
birds  you  request,  but  you  may  not 
find  some  of  these,  or  you  may  flush 
other  birds  missed  by  previous 
hunting  parties. 

A  few  preserves  operate  on  a  dif- 
ferent system.  They  are  run  as  clubs 
and  charge  a  yearly  fee  of  anywhere 
from  $300  to  $1,500  or  more.  You  are 
entitled  to  hunt  the  property 
throughout  the  season  and  the  fee 
includes  a  predetermined  number 
of  birds.  Watch  for  clubs  accepting 
members  in  classified  newspaper 
ads  or  wingshooting  journals. 

Whether  it's  a  day-hunt  opera- 
tion or  a  club,  it's  important  that 
birds  stocked  are  kept  in  large 
enough  pens  that  they  can  fly  freely 
before  they  are  released,  that  they 
come  from  good  stock  and  are 
healthy.  Ask  the  preserve  operator 
how  they  handle  their  birds  and 
check  with  references  ahead  of  time 
to  find  out  if  the  birds  fly  well. 

A  few  preserves  offer  European- 
style  "driven"  shoots  where  hunters 
are  placed  on  stands  and  birds  are 
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released  so  they  fly  over  the  hunters. 
These  are  more  expensive  and  you'll 
need  a  group  if  you  want  to  book  this 
type  of  specialty  hunt. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  get  out 
and  walk  behind  a  crackerjack 
pointer,  Brittany  or  English  setter 


through  grainfields  and  natural 
cover,  flushing  birds  through  my 
work  and  the  dog's,  rather  than 
have  birds  flown  over  me.  But  the 
option  is  there  if  you  choose. 

Sizes  of  preserves  range  from  a 
few  acres  to  1,000  or  more.  The 


Planning  A  Trip  M^ 

A  directory  of  hunting  preserves  throughout  the  country  is  available 
from  the  North  American  Gamebird  Association.  The  directory  lists  over 
300  facilities.  Send  a  check  for  $3  to  Wildlife  Harvest,  P.O.  Box  96,  Goose 
Lake,  lA  52750.  A  list  of  Virgiiua  licensed  preserves  can  be  obtained  from 
the  permits  section  of  the  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
804/367-1076.  For  ii\formation  on  hunting  Windwood  Farms,  write  2014 
Martinsburg  Pike,  Winchester,  VA  22603  or  phone  540/667-1045. 


habitat  should  have  ample  cover 
such  as  brushy  comers,  hedgerows, 
overgrown  fencerows,  briar  patch- 
es, woods  and  crop  stubble.  Before 
booking,  call  the  preserve  and  ask 
how  hunts  are  conducted,  prices, 
lengths  of  hunts,  whether  you  can 
bring  your  own  dog,  and  if  there's 
an  additional  charge  for  the  guide. 

Opinions  differ,  but  my  personal 
feeling  is  that  pheasants  are  the  pre- 
mier birds  for  preserve  hunts.  Lin- 
wood  Williamson  agrees  with  me  on 
that  and  those  are  the  only  birds  he 
stocks. 

Chukars  can  also  offer  sporty 
hunting  at  times,  but  I've  had  mixed 
luck  on  the  preserve  quail  hunts  I've 
been  on.  Some  of  the  birds  have 
flown  well  and  been  challenging; 
others  have  been  reluctant  to  flush 
and  are  not  as  strong  fliers  as  native 
quail. 

Equipment  you'll  need  for  pre- 
serve hunting  is  fairly  simple.  Shoot- 
ing glasses  are  always  a  good  idea, 
for  better  visibility  and  safety.  You'll 
also  want  a  pair  of  broken-in  boots, 
pants  with  briar-proof  facing  and  a 
vest  or  hunting  coat.  Pump,  au- 
toloader or  double-barrel  shotguns 
are  best;  avoid  singleshots.  My  pref- 
erence is  for  the  fine  balance  of  a 
side-by-side. 

Choke  can  be  improved  and 
modified  in  a  double  or  open  and 
modified  or  open  and  improved.  In 
a  single  barrel  gun,  go  with  im- 
proved cylinder,  though  a  modified 
wiE  work  if  you  let  the  birds  get  out 
a  ways  before  shooting. 

For  quail,  use  size  VVi  or  8  shot. 
For  pheasants  I  like  6s,  though  some 
hunters  prefer  4's  or  7V2's. 

If  you're  introducing  a  friend  or  a 
dog  to  upland  bird  hunting,  want  to 
stretch  your  season  out,  or  just  want 
to  hear  the  cackle  of  a  red-cheeked 
ringneck  without  traveling  to  South 
Dakota,  give  a  preserve  a  try  this 
season.  If  you  choose  your  location 
carefully,  you  won' t  regret  it.    □ 

Gerald  Almxj  has  been  afiiU-time  outdoor 
writer  for  more  than  19  years.  He  is  cur- 
rently a  hunting  and  fishing  editor  on  the 
staff  of  Sports  Afield. 
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byTomBarnett 

Archery  is  an  ancient  art.  Its 
use  for  hunting  and  nnilitary 
confrontations  began  before 
the  pyramids  were  built.  The  bow 
continued  as  the  hand-held  long  dis- 
tance weapon  of  choice  until  the 
prevalent  use  of  gunpowder  made 
archery  less  effective  for  hunting 
and  combat  during  the  1500s. 

However,  interest  in  bowhunting 
gradually  began  growing  during 
the  1950s,  when  archer,  inventor, 
and  hunter,  Fred  Bear,  was  harvest- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  big  game  ani- 
mals with  his  bows.  This  brought  in- 
ternational attention  to  the  sport, 
and  sportsmen  looking  for  the  ulti- 
mate challenge  in  hunting  methods 
slowly  began  embracing  the  bow 
and  arrow  again. 

The  development  of  the  com- 
pound bow  during  the  late  1970s 
added  to  the  bow's  appeal.  Com- 
pounds were  easier  to  pull  as  the  el- 
liptical cams  and  pulleys  allowed 
less  pounds  of  pull  (let-off)  to  hold  at 
full  draw  than  the  long  bow  or  its' 
cousin,  the  recurve.  Compound 
bows  remain  popular  with  a  few  die 
hard  enthusiasts  who  still  opt  for  the 
more  primitive  stick  and  string  ver- 
sions, but  the  compound  greatly  en- 
hanced the  bow's  allure. 

During  1954,  Virginia's  bow 
hunters  bagged  42  of  the  14,079  deer 
harvested  in  Virginia,  but  those 
numbers  soared  later  when  com- 
pounds became  the  bow  of  choice. 
Archery  harvests  of  the  white-tailed 
deer  during  the  1989  season  soared 
to  10,179.  The  latest  of  new  interest 
in  old  methods  is  the  use  of  muz- 
zleloading  single  shot  rifles  for 
hunting. 

As  it  did  during  the  1500s,  (black) 
gunpowder  has  siphoned  off  some 
of  the  interest  in  archery  over  the  last 
few  years.  But  despite  the  competi- 
tion from  overlapping  seasons, 
archery  Ucense  sales  for  the  last  six 
years  have  averaged  around  60,000. 
Archers  have  taken  an  average  of 


16,000  deer  annually.  While  the 
white-tailed  deer  has  been  the  n\ost 
sought  after  big  game  for  bow- 
hunters  in  Virginia,  other  game  is 
also  taken.  Old  Dominion  bow- 
hunters  harvested  227  turkeys,  47 
black  bears,  and  a  variety  of  small 
game  during  the  1996  fall  season. 

Recent  changes  in  Virginia  law 
now  allow  disabled  hunters  with 
the  appropriate  permits  to  use  cur- 
rent crossbow  technology.  Portable 
rechargeable  electric  cocking  de- 
vices allow  new  adventures  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  physically  unable 
to  use  conventional  archery  equip- 
ment. 

The  rate  of  success  with  arrows 
continues  to  be  far  less  successful 
than  that  of  muzzleloader  hunting, 
and  bears  no  comparison  to  the  har- 
vests of  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  the 
effective  ranges  vary  with  different 
archery  technologies,  and  the 
hunter's  abilities  within  the  hunting 
environment. 

Archery  poses  tremendous  chal- 
lenges for  the  hunter,  because  the 
deer  have  the  advantage.  According 
to  TJie  Advanced  Deer  Hunter's  Bible 
(Doubleday  Books),  authored  by 
John  Weiss,  white-tailed  deer  have 
olfactory  senses  which  are  10,000 
times  more  well  developed  than 
human's  at  absorbing  odor.  Deer 
can  also  distinguish  between  six  dif- 
ferent odors  at  the  same  time.  A 
white-tail's  hearing  is  also  better 
than  ours.  The  surface  area  of  a 
whitetail's  ears  is  about  24  inches 
compared  to  the  human's  3i/2  inch- 
es. Deer  can  independently  swivel 
their  ears  180  degrees  while  human 
ears  cannot  swivel  at  aU.  A  deer's 
eyes  have  a  sensitivity  to  ultraviolet 
light  100  times  more  acute  than  hu- 
mans. This  is  particularly  effective 
during  low  light  periods.  Deer  can 
effectively  see  as  weU  in  the  woods 
on  a  dark  night  as  we  can  in  our  liv- 
ing rooms  during  daylight  hours. 
Deer  also  see  some  basic  colors. 

To  offset  the  whitetail's  acute  nat- 
ural defenses,  man  developed  the 
art  of  concealment.  Some  Native 
American  Indian  methods  might 
still  work  if  we  were  willing  to  use 
them.  Some  Indian  hunters  rolled  in 
animal  excrement  to  mask  their 
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scent,  draped  animal  skin  capes 
over  themselves,  and  crawled  on  all 
fours  to  get  close  enough  to  their 
quarry. 

Modem  man  has  adopted  a  vari- 
ety of  means  in  a  sometimes  feeble 
attempt  to  develop  a  stealth  mode. 
Varieties  of  camouflage  clothing 
closely  matching  the  hunter's  envi- 
ronment is  only  the  beginning.  Para- 
noia has  developed  regarding  what 
an  archer's  clothing  is  washed  in, 
and  what  odors  from  contanunants 
their  clothes  are  exposed  to.  Smok- 
ers are  not  welcomed  by  some  out- 
fitters. Vapors  from  after  shave, 
body  odors,  or  filling  the  truck  with 
gas  on  the  way  to  the  woods  is  hard- 
ly the  way  to  start  a  hunt.  Elk 
hunters  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country  recently  discovered  a  non- 
prescription drug  called  "Nullo," 
now  being  marketed  for  sportsmen 
as  "Ghost  Scent."  Nullo  has  been 
used  for  40  years  by  hospitals  and 


nursing  homes  to  control  human 
body  odors.  Bowhunter's  use  of  the 
product  is  another  attempt  to  par- 
tially neutralize  a  deer's  incredible 
scent  detecting  capabilities. 

The  art  of  concealment  is  en- 
hanced by  height.  Hunting  off  the 
ground  allows  the  hunter  to  be 
above  the  deer's  line  of  sight  while 
improving  the  hunter's  scent  dissi- 
pation. Standing  for  hours  on  a  plat- 
form about  two  feet  by  three  feet,  20 
or  more  feet  off  the  ground  in  wind 
swaying  trees  is  not  for  the  faint  of 
heart.  Archers  wait  for  their  poten- 
tial victim  to  come  to  them  and  at- 
tempt to  capitalize  on  the  opportu- 
nity. Bowhunters  are  forced  to  de- 
velop incredible  patience  allowing 
infrequent  occurrences  of  game  to 
walk  by  so  closely  one  would  think 
the  wary  quarry  would  hear  the 
hunter's  pounding  heartbeats. 

Concealment  by  hiding  in  tree 
shadows  attempting  to  blend  into 
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the  surround- 
ings is  a  nor- 
mal hunting 
method.  Game 
will  not  notice 
the  movement 
of  drawing  the 
bow  string  as 
easily  in  shad- 
ows as  in  the 
reflective  light 
from  bright 
sunshine's  ul- 
traviolet rays. 
Drawing  while 
the  head  (eyes) 
of  the  intended 
game  is  behind 
a  tree  is  another  tactic.  Going  to  full 
draw  and  holding  for  several  long 
minutes  with  a  50  to  70  pound  draw 
weight  bow  requires  considerable 
practice  and  conditioning. 

Setting  up  tree  stands  on  the 
down  wind  side  of  a  frequently  used 


The  great  leiigtlis  to  ivhich  some  howhunters 
go  to  conceal  themselves  demonstrates  part  of 
the  lure  of  howhunting.  Hoioever, 
concealment  becomes  more  challenging  later 
in  the  season  lohen  the  leaves  are  down. 
Plioto  by  Tom  Barnett. 


deer  trail  can  be  frustrating  when 
the  wind  drift  shifts  directions. 
After  observing  a  deer  feeding  to- 
wards the  hunter  for  30  minutes  or 
longer,  a  snort  is  followed  by  a  white 
tail  bouncing  away  from  the  set-up! 
Scenarios  as  this  are  why  the  harvest 
average  is  only  one  archer  in  four 
bag  their  deer  each  fall.  The  chal- 
lenge is  in  fair  chase.  The  ability  to 
get  into  a  deer's  living  room  and 
leisurely  observe  them  in  their  natu- 
ral environment  is  well  worth  the 
wait. 

Archery  season  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  times  of  the  year  to  be  in 
the  woods.  The  season  opens  in 
early  October  while  the  leaves  on 
the  trees  are  predominantly  sununer 
green  with  harbingers  of  the  im- 
pending seasonal  change.  Quickly, 
the  leaves  begin  turning  colors. 
Early  and  late  day  sunlight  takes  on 
the  hues  of  the  larger  hickory's  and 
sweet  gum's  brilliant  golden  tones 
while  dogwoods 
and  black  gums 
turn  red.  Depend- 
ing on  the  species 
of  maple,  both 
reds  and  golden 
tones  are  present. 
Oaks  turn  brown, 
while  evergreens 
retain  their  dark 
green  colors. 
Excitement  builds 
in  the  forests  as 
squirrels  cut  and 
store  nuts  for  the 
coming  winter. 
Squirrels  also  give 
hunters  heart  flut- 
ters when  they 
suddenly  jump  off 
a  tree  and  quickly 
bound  across  the 
dry  leaf  forest 
floor,  sounding 
much  as  a  deer. 
Bucks  polish  their 
antlers,  usually  on 
the  moist  sap  bark  of  evergreens.  By 
the  end  of  bow  season,  the  rut  begins 
with  bucks  chasing  does  around  the 
woods,  frequently  just  out  of  the 
archers  range.  The  leaves  drop 
quickly,  leaving  the  hunter  in  the 
open,  unconcealed.  His  colorful 


camouflage  is  on  the  ground.  In  a 
matter  of  several  short  weeks, 
archers'  waiting  time  has  evolved 
from  avoiding  persistent  mosqui- 
toes without  the  benefit  of  olfactory 
offensive  repellents,  to  adding  addi- 
tional clothes  for  warmth.  Migrating 
Canada  geese  can  be  heard  honking 
overhead  and  the  whippoorwill's 
throbbing  calls  are  frequently  heard 
in  nearby  fields  around  sunset.  The 
first  frost  usually  occurs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  archery  season,  during  late 
October. 

As  the  woods  have  not  been 
trampled  for  weeks  by  other 
hunters,  deer  usually  leisurely  stroll 
into  the  white  oak  groves  on  their 
quest  for  the  succulent  acorns. 
Archers  hunt  funneling  trails  from 
bedding  areas  into  the  oak  groves,  in 
the  oak  groves,  or  near  the  edges  of 
fields.  Uncut  fields  of  com  and  soy- 
beans attract  deer  at  the  extremes  of 
daylight.  Deer  frequentiy  stage  just 
inside  the  woods  while  watching  for 
potential  danger  before  comfortably 
entering  the  fields  to  feed.  Staging 
areas  or  the  parallel  trails  around  the 
fields  inside  the  woods  are  often 
productive  locations  for  archers. 

Some  bowhunters  spend  extraor- 
dinary amounts  of  time  scouting 
bucks  during  summer,  memorizing 
the  deer's  movement  patterns.  Tro- 
phy bucks  are  observed  during  the 
summer's  velvet  period,  through 
shedding  in  September,  and  into 
bow  season.  Portable  tree  stands  are 
set  up  where  these  wall  hangers 
have  been  traveling.  Playing  double 
or  nothing,  smaller  deer  are  fre- 
quently ignored  preventing  the  pos- 
sibility of  spooking  the  nearby  larg- 
er bucks.  These  bowhunters  wait  for 
the  one  shot  opportunity.  Due  to  the 
limited  effective  yardage  of  arrows, 
the  portable  tree  stand  may  be 
moved  over  several  hunts  before  all 
the  necessary  and  correct  conditions 
come  together  with  fate.  Patience 
and  perseverance  eventually  re- 
wards the  bowhunter  who  has  suffi- 
cient dedication.    D 


Tom  Barnett  is  a  freelance  writer  and  an 
avid  outdoorsman  residing  in  Glen  Allen, 
VA. 
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by  Colston  Newton 

Jf  s  time  to  'fess  up.  I've  spent 
the  last  20  years  putting  a  bum 
rap  on  pointers,  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  only  pointer  I've  ever 
owned,  "Duke." 

I  had  some  miserable  days  afield 
with  Duke  and  occasionally  with 


Meanwhile,  the  loUygagging 
sportsman  can't  find  the  dog.  The 
dog  is  doing  what  if  s  supposed  to 
holding  point.  The  next  thing  you 
know  the  sportsman's  cussing  the 
pointer  for  hunting  in  the  next  coun- 
ty instead  of  with  him. 

Pointers  are  the  bird  dog  for  seri- 
ous hunters,  if  for  no  other  reason 


than  they  are  so  eager  that  only  a  se- 
rious bird  hunter  has  the  disposition 
to  handle  them  properly. 

Until  1  watched  Col.  Gene  Grims- 
ley  handle  his  big,  liver-spotted 
pointer,  "Rio,"  it  never  dawned  on 
me  that  the  problem  was  the  hunters 
not  the  dogs.  Rio  is  a  typical  hard 
driving  pointer.  He's  going  to  follow 


^ 


other  pointers.  Just  like  every  other 
half-way  hunter,  I've  blamed  the 
dogs. 

But,  it  has  finally  struck  me;  those 
rotten  days  were  my  fault,  not  the 
pointers'. 

They  are  the  himters.  I'm  not — 
I'm  a  sportsman,  which  roughly 
translated  means,  I  like  to  wander 
around  carrying  a  shotgun  and 
sometimes  shooting  a  bird  on  cool 
autumn  afternoons.  Whether  I  find 
birds  or  not  isn't  important  to  me. 

But  if  s  real  important  to  pointers. 

It's  just  like  Neil  Selby  up  at 
Shady  Grove  Kennels  says,  'Toint- 
ers  are  exactly  what  they  are:  hunt- 
ing dogs.  Take  your  eye  off  them  and 
they'll  slip  off  behind  a  hedgerow 
where  you  can't  see  them,  find  a 
covey,  go  on  point  and  hold  it  forev- 
er" 


Energetic  German  short  hair  pointers 
will  keep  you  on  your  toes.  For  some, 
they  are  the  10  gauge  magnum  of  bird 
dogs. 


his  nose  and  he's  going  to  find  birds. 
Grimsley  is  just  as  avid  and  stays 
right  with  Rio  letting  him  know 
what  he  wants  him  to  do.  And  Rio 
does  it.  If  Grimsley  quit  hunting, 
and  quit  communicating  with  Rio, 
Rio  would  keep  right  on  hunting  by 
himself,  leaving  Grimsley  behind. 

If  there's  any  doubt  that  pointers 
are  the  serious  hunter's  dog,  their 
use  by  large  southern  himting  plan- 
tations should  dispel  it.  Commercial 
hunting  plantations  don't  last  very 
long  if  their  cUents  don't  find  birds. 
Their  survival  depends  on  using 
bird  dogs  that  can  stand  the  pace  re- 


quired  to  cover  expanses  so  vast  that 
the  gunners  frequently  hunt  from 
horseback  and  still  reliably  find 
birds.  Those  operations  almost  in- 
variably rely  on  pointers. 

As  Selby  points  out,  "Most  point- 
ers don't  care  if  you  ever  pat  them  as 
long  as  you  let  them  hunt."  They 
aren't  disagreeable  dogs,  in  fact, 
they're  friendly  in  a  reserved,  gen- 
teel way.  Visit  a  home  where  a  point- 
er is  allowed  the  run  of  the  place  and 
it  won't  come  barreling  up  barking 
and  snarling.  It  won't  fall  all  over 
you  drooling  and  slobbering  with 
excited  friendship,  either.  Rather, 
moving  with  light-footed  athletic 
grace,  it  will  comer  around  until  you 
are  upwind,  lift  its  muzzle  and  scent 
you.  Then,  it  will  stay  back  in  a  neu- 
tral attitude  until  you  say  something 
to  indicate  it  might  approach,  which 
it  then  will  with  the  innate  dignity  of 
a  natural  aristocrat. 


With  their  stamina  and  will  to 
hunt,  pointers  are  the  10  gauge  mag- 
nums of  birds  dogs.  It's  fitting  that 
they  are,  too,  since  they  were  the 
original  pointing  dog  back  in  the 
1600s  when  hunters  were  prone  to 
use  a  blunderbuss  rather  than  some 
dinky  little  28  gauge  to  take  their 
game. 

Back  then,  hunters  didn't  mind 
their  pointers  putting  nose  to  a  rab- 
bit. In  fact,  as  hard  as  modem  dog 
handlers  work  to  train  pointers  to  ig- 
nore rabbits,  hare  hunting  was  the 
breeds'  original  use. 

Th  old-time  hunters  in  England 
and  Europe,  where  pointer's  scent- 
ing abilities  were  first  noticed,  used 
pointers  to  locate  hares.  They  had 
noticed  that  the  dogs  instinctively 
froze — "pointed" — when  they 
smelled  game.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  dogs'  natural  proclivities,  the 
hunters  used  them  to  point  the  hares 


Pointers  ivere  the  original  bird  dog, 
and  they  have  been  trained  for 
centuries  even  as  they  are  trained 
today  at  places  like  the  Shady  Grove 
Hunting  Preserve  in  Remington, 
Virginia,  where  these  photos  were 
taken.  Photos  ©Dwight  Dyke. 

and,  once  they  had,  sent  in  hounds 
to  flush  and  pursue  the  big  bunnies. 

Now,  of  course,  pointing  rabbits, 
tweety-birds  or  anything  else  except 
quail,  pheasant  and  other  upland 
game  birds  is  the  last  thing  anyone 
now  wants  a  pointer  or  other  point- 
ing dog  to  do. 

And,  with  a  modicum  of  training, 
pointers  don't. 

But  hunt  game  birds,  they  do. 

When  I  was  a  kid,  I  had  a  friend 
named  Jimbo  whose  dad  had  a  yel- 
low spotted  pointer  named  "Boola" 
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named  after  Yale's  fight  song.  Boola 
wasn't  penned  but,  unlike  other 
dogs  never  showed  any  interest  in 
tagging  along  with  us  youngsters 
until  the  day  we  showed  up  with 
shotguns. 

Sidelined  with  arthritis,  Jimbo's 
dad  hadn't  used  Boola  much  and  his 
Northern  Virginia  farm  was  not 
only  used  for  grazing  but,  belonging 
to  a  wealthy  family  as  it  did,  was 
also  kept  immaculate.  In  short,  it 
wasn't  a  bit  "birdy." 

At  the  age  of  13,  neither  Jimbo  nor 
I  realized  that  chances  of  success 


with  either  the  unpracticed  Boola  or 
the  quail  on  such  a  farm  were  mini- 
mal, so  we  didn't  hesitate  once  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  go  hunting  one  fall  af- 
ternoon. 

We  had  another  buddy  along  and 
we  had  no  sooner  stepped  outside 
carrying  shotguns  than  Boola's 
whole  attitude  about  us  changed. 
He  came  up,  went  to  heel  at  my 
friend's  side  and  his  whole  attitude 
was  "Let's  go  get  'em." 

I  don't  recall  that  any  of  us  gave 
Boola  a  command  and  doubt  we 
knew  what  to  tell  him  but,  once 


were  were  away  from  the  house, 
Boola  took  off  like  a  shot,  running 
and  wdnding,  sniffing  into  bottoms 
and  along  the  sparsely  vegetated 
edges  of  the  farm's  ancient  stone 
fences. 

In  a  little  while,  he  headed  into  a 
shallow  draw  where  water  some- 
times seeped  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill 
and  the  grass  grew  tall.  A  couple  of 
weedy  trees  clung  to  the  head  of  the 
draw. 

Boola  followed  his  nose  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  draw.  Suddenly,  he 
went  rigid. 

"What's  he  doing?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  he's  pointing,"  Jimbo  an- 
swered. 

"What  do  we  do  now?"  I  said. 

Nobody  answered  and  we  lined 
up  across  the  draw  and  walked  to- 
ward Boola  who  was  still  frozen. 

Nothing  happened.  Jimbo 
stepped  in  front  of  Boola  and  sud- 
denly brown  shapes  burst  up 
around  us  going  every  direction. 

I  shot  to  the  right.  Jimbo  blazed 
away  straight  ahead  and  the  other 
fellow  fired  to  the  left.  Birds  fell.  Not 
many,  but  enough. 

After  Boola's  performance  for  a 
bunch  of  untrained  kids,  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  myself  for  ever  slan- 
dering pointers. 

I  would  be,  too,  except  for 
"Duke,"  a  pointer  sold  to  me  and  a 
buddy  for  cheap  by  a  fellow  in  Din- 
widdle. The  less  said  about  that  bi- 
cycle-seat-eating, hogwire-chewing, 
hard-headed,  escape  artist  the  bet- 
ter. 

But,  now  that  I  think  about  it,  I've 
never  seen  a  dog  stay  on  point 
longer  than  Duke  did  that  time  he 
found  a  covey  a  quarter  mile  away 
from  us  across  a  wet,  chisel-plowed 
field. 

Maybe,  if  we'd  himted  as  hard  as 
Duke  did,  we'd  have  been  closer  to 
him  when  he  found  that  covey  and 
•wouldn't  have  been  so  blown  from 
hustling  across  the  field  that  we 
messed  up  the  shot  when  the  covey 
flushed  straight  away  from  us.  D 

Colston  Neivton  is  a  long-time  outdoor 
ivriter  and  neivspapennan.  He  is  editor  of 
the  Tidewater  Review,  published  in 
West  Point,  Virginia. 
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One  day  this  past  sphns,  several  outdoor  writers  visited 
tine  Fairfax  County  treasure  l<nown  as  Buri<e  Lai<e,  They 
discovered  that  the  Virsinia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  manases  a  bountiful  and  challensins 
fishery  here.  Thanks  to  VDGlFs  cooperative  efforts  with 
the  Fairfax  County  Park  Authority,  a  family  can  have  a  full 
day  offishins  recreation,  risht  in  the  middle  of  urban 
Fairfax  County. 


by  Steve  Scala 


orthern  Virginia's  subur- 
ban reaches  have  a  water- 
way and  adjoining  park 
which  offers  some  of  the  best  recre- 
ational activity  available.  Burke 
Lake  is  run  by  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
(VDGIF)  with  the  surrounding  park 
operated  by  Fairfax  County.  The  re- 
sult of  this  joint  effort  is  a  successful 
mix  of  fishing,  camping,  picnic  areas 
and  even  a  golf  course.  For  the  avid 
jogger  or  hiier,  a  fitness  trail  winds 
through  the  beauty  of  the  lake  shore- 
line and  surrounding  woodlands. 
Burke  Lake  has  an  excellent  handi- 
capped-accessible fishing  pier, 
which  even  has  lights.  The  218  acre 
lake  offers  bank  fishing,  rental  boats 
and  two  launch  sites  for  those  with 
their  own  boats.  Only  electric  mo- 
tors are  allowed.  The  variety  of  fish 
known  to  be  in  the  lake  include  crap- 
pie,  walleye,  largemouth  bass,  sun- 
fish,  bluegill,  channel  catfish,  yellow 
perch  and  the  famous  musky. 

My  first  trip  to  Burke  Lake  came 
at  the  invitation  of  VDGIF,  who  had 
suggested  the  media  check  this  pub- 
lic treasure  out.  The  Route  123  exit 
off  1-95  near  the  Prince  William-Fair- 
fax County  Line  was  easy  to  find  for 
the  trip.  When  approaching  from 
the  south  and  east  on  Route  123,  a 
VDGIF  public  boat  landing  is  a  good 
landmark  to  look  for,  just  before  you 
get  to  the  Burke  Lake  turn-off.  The 
park  has  lots  of  parking  and  good 
signage  to  keep  visitors  headed  in 
the  right  direction.  A  concession  lo- 
cated a  short  distance  from  parking 
offers  bait,  tackle  and  boat  rentals. 

A  Burke  Lake  fact  sheet  provided 
by  VDGIF  notes  a  healthy  trophy 
musky  population  with  many  in  the 
20-25  pound  range.  Virginia  uses 
this  same  Burke  Lake  stock  to  sup- 
port it's  statewide  musky  rearing 
program.  For  my  fishing  adventure 
at  Burke  Lake,  I  was  paired  up  with 
VDGIF  Fisheries  Biologist,  Dean 
Fowler,  and  my  father.  Buddy.  The 


lake  provides  lots  of  good  cover, 
which  attracts  both  baitfish  and 
predators  including  bass.  Our  first 
fishing  stop  was  alongside  some 
shoreline  cover,  which  included  a 
submerged  tree.  Dean  quickly 
began  fighting  a  scrappy  large- 
mouth  bass,  caught  a  few  others  and 
missed  several  hits.  Dean  later 
moved  us  into  a  few  known  crappie 
holes,  where  he  again  showed  us 
how  to  catch  fish.  We  also  fished 
some  lily  pad  and  grass  cover  loca- 
tions. Our  efforts  resulted  in  catch- 
ing 5  different  species  of  fish,  large- 
mouth  bass,  yellow  perch,  crappie, 
bream  and  a  small  musky. 

During  our  day's  fishing.  Dean 
shared  some  of  the  musky  lore  and 
facts,  which  Burke  Lake  is  famous 
for.  Originally  being  from  up  North 
in  musky  country,  gives  him  some 
additional  insight  as  to  the  nature 
and  habitat  of  muskies.  As  we  trav- 
elled along  the  lake,  he  pointed  out 
likely  areas  where  they  spawn  and 
feed.  Dean  described  how,  when  the 
muskies  are  near  spawning,  they 
stay  particularly  close  to  shore  side 
grassy  areas.  This  gives  VDGIF  Fish- 
eries staff  the  opportunity  to  catch 
them  in  live  trap  nets.  After  their 
eggs  are  stripped  the  musky  are 
then  returned  to  the  lake.  The  eggs 
are  then  fertilized  to  be  later  hatched 
into  musky  fingerlings,  which  are 
raised  for  statewide  stocking. 

Later,  we  joined  others  for  some 
interactive  3-D  hunting  video  prac- 
tice with  Sergeant  Jim  Moore  of  the 
VDGIF  Hunter  Education  Program. 
Burke  Lake's  close  proximity  to  one 
of  the  more  populous  areas  of  Vir- 
ginia is  a  surprise  worth  sharing. 
Additional  information  is  available 
by  calling  the  Park  at  (703)  323-6600 
or  the  Fairfax  County  Park  Authori- 
ty at  (703)  246-5700.  Virginia  fresh- 
water fishing  licenses  are  required  to 
fish  the  lake.  For  information  on  li- 
censing requirements  call  (804)  367- 
1000  or  (540)  899-4169.    D 
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Watchable  Wildlife 
Conference 

Travel  to  the  heart  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia on  November  11-15  to  the 
Hotel  Roanoke  and  Conference 
Center  in  Roanoke,  Virginia.  The 
theme  of  this  year's  Watchable 
Wildlife  Conference  is  "Expanding 
Horizons:  A  Diversity  of  Views. .  .A 
Diversity  of  Viewers."  Pre-confer- 
ence  workshops  include  developing 
visitor  surveys,  designing  web  sites, 
landscaping  for  wildlife,  marketing 
and  implementing  programs,  and 
wildlife  festivals.  Pre-  and  post-con- 
ference field  trips  include  tours  to 
wetland /wildlife  habitat,  parks, 
and  the  world-famous  Appalachian 


Trail.  Plenary  and  technical  sessions 
are  held  November  12-14  and  each 
day  has  a  different  theme — Diversi- 
ty of  Views  and  Views,  Balancing 
Economics  and  Ecology,  and  From 
Wildlife  to  Wild  Life.  Keynote 
speakers  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, John  Garamendi  (invited), 
Joan  Embery  (national  celebrity  and 
goodwill  ambassador  for  the  San 
Diego  Zoo),  and  Chris  Palmer  (pres- 
ident of  National  Wildlife  Produc- 
tions). 

For  more  information,  contact 
Barbara  Falls,  820  University  City 
Boulevard,  Mail  Code  0364,  Virginia 
Tech,  Blacksburg,  Virginia  24061, 
phone:  (540)  231-3122,  or  email: 
bfalls@vt.edu.    D 


Operation  Spruce-Up 

by  Bonnie  Phillips,  DCR 

The  1997  Operation  Spruce-Up 
campaign  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming response  from  citizens 
across  Virginia.  Participation  more 
than  doubled  this  year  compared  to 
1996  in  terms  of  both  volunteer  pro- 
jects and  volunteers.  More  than  400 
volunteer  projects  were  conducted 
throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
and  more  than  28,000  Virginians 
were  involved.  These  volunteers, 
working  in  their  own  communities, 
state  parks,  or  other  locations, 
picked  up  litter  and  debris,  planted 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  collected 
recyclable  materials,  improved 
habitat  for  wildlife,  restored  riparian 
buffers,  and  much  more.  When  you 
consider  their  combined  labor  and 
thousands  of  hours  of  effort,  their 
volunteer  service  was  of  enormous 
value  to  their  communities  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

Contributions  from  corporations, 
small  businesses,  organizations  and 
private  individuals  were  used  to  de- 
fray costs,  so  that  no  taxpayer 
monies  would  be  used  for  postage 
and  materials. 

A  photography  contest  was 
sponsored  by  Richmond  Camera 
and  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Recreation  as  part  of  Oper- 
ation Spruce-Up.  Secretary  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Becky  Norton  Dun- 
lop  announced  the  winners  at  the 
Shockhoe  Bottom  Arts  Center, 
where  an  exhibit  featuring  the  prize- 
winning  images  was  on  display  dur- 
ing June  and  July. 

The  photography  contest  entries 
were  judged  by  Emily  Pels,  art  direc- 
tor for  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine. 
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Operation  Spruce-Up  provides  a  great 
opportunity  for  groups  like  these  Boy 
Scouts  to  get  into  the  outdoors  and 
help  "spruce  up"  Virginia. 


Charlie  Sledd,  the  Boating  and  Resource  Education  manager  of  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  shared  important  information  with 
visitors  at  Gloucester's  Riverfest  event  this  past  summer  as  part  of  the 
Department's  educational  outreach  effort. 


rector  of  the  Boating  Law  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Liland  Fisheries.  She  has 
been  sending  Hamner  Virginia 
Wildlife  as  a  Christmas  present  for 
several  years. 

"I  could  not  let  your  anniversary 
with  the  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  pass  without 
adding  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes.  Actually,  your  Department 
has  become  such  a  part  of  our 
Uves — the  Wildlife  Magazine  brings 
me  home  each  time  I  receive  it  and  I 
enjoy  it  more  than  you  will  ever 
know.  Here  I  go  gushing,  but  I  tend 
to  get  that  way  about  home,  Virgini- 
aand  family." 

TJmnksfor  the  kind  words,  Mr.  Ham- 
ner. And  thanks  for  reminding  everyone 
what  a  great  gift  a  Virginia  Wildlife 
subscription  makes! 


Earl  Hamner,  i.e.,  John  Boy,  is  in  the  back  roiv. 

Letters 

Earl  Hamner  is  one  of  the  orginial 
"Waltons"  of  television  fame.  He  has 
resided  in  California  for  the  past  30 
years,  but  occasionally  he  writes 
home.  This  letter  was  sent  to  his  sis- 
ter, Nancy  Jameson,  who  is  the  di- 


L 


Check  out  our  Web  page! 

http://www.state.va.  us/ --dgif 
On  our  Homepage  we  publish  the  Outdoor  Report, 

updates  on  Board  action,  information  on  season 

openings  and  much  more. 
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by  Col.  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 


Hunting  and  Fishing  From  a  Boat 


Very  often,  hunters  and  anglers 
think  about  the  boat  as  merely 
the  transportation  and  platform  for 
their  sport.  They  rarely  think  of 
themselves  as  boaters.  This  perspec- 
tive can  make  hunting  and  fishing 
from  a  boat  more  hazardous  than 
other  recreational  boating  situa- 
tions. 

Frequently  the  utility  boat,  john- 
boat  and  canoe  are  the  types  of  boats 
chosen  for  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
small  size  of  these  boats  means  they 
are  more  restricted  in  their  weight 
and  horsepower  capacities.  When 
selecting  a  small  boat,  sportsmen 
should  look  for  two  things:  safe 
transportation  and  stability.  The  ca- 
pacity plate  (required  to  be  found 
within  vision  of  the  boat  operator) 
Usts  the  maximimi  number  of  peo- 
ple, total  weight  in  pounds  (includ- 
ing equipment)  and  maximum  en- 
gine horsepower. 

A  utility  boat  that  is  12-14  feet 
long  and  has  a  beam  (width)  of  at 
least  four  feet  is  a  good  choice.  The 
boat  should  be  able  to  hold  three 
people  and  at  least  a  10  horsepower 
engine.  Total  weight  carried  should 
not  exceed  570  pounds.  A  utility 
boat  has  the  best  stability  of  all  types 
of  small  boats  and  handles  the  best 
in  rough  water. 

A  flat-bottomed  johnboat  that  is 
12-14  feet  long  with  a  beam  of  four 
feet  is  not  as  stable  and  should  not 
carry  more  than  450  pounds.  That 
weight  includes  a  7.5  horsepower 
engine  and  two  people.  Johnboats 
do  not  handle  well  in  rough  water. 

Canoes  are  extremely  unstable 
and  tend  to  be  top-heavy.  Many 
boaters  improperly  load  canoes 
with  either  too  much  weight  or  an 
uneven  distribution  of  weight.  Con- 


When  hunters  and  anglers  use  utility  boats  for  their  recreation,  they  need  to  also 
think  of  themselves  as  boaters.  They  need  to  remember  that  approved  personal 
flotation  devices  are  the  most  important  pieces  of  equipment  they  have  on  board. 


sequently,  the  capsizing  and  drown- 
ing rate  is  much  higher  in  canoes 
than  any  other  type  of  craft. 

Prior  to  heading  out,  hunters  and 
anglers  should  tell  family  and 
friends  where  they  plan  to  go  and 
when  they  expect  to  return.  This 
way,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  res- 
cue in  an  emergency.  Gear  on  boats 
should  be  stowed  securely,  low  and 
toward  the  center  of  the  boat  while 
the  boat  is  beached.  Hunters  and  an- 
glers should  realize  the  special  dan- 
gers of  carrying  sharp  objects,  such 
as  knives  or  hooks,  and  weapons  on 
an  unstable  platform.  If  loading 
from  a  dock  or  pier,  step  into  the 
boat  first  and  lift  gear  aboard  next; 
never  carry  heavy  loads  when 
boarding.  The  boat  should  float  as 
level  as  possible  (trim)  with  gear  and 


people  aboard.  Standing  up  or  mov- 
ing around  in  small  boats  should  be 
avoided.  Hunters,  this  also  applies 
to  your  dogs.  Remain  seated  when 
shooting,  casting  or  reeling-in. 
Movement  has  a  great  effect  on 
small  boats.  Remember,  never  wear 
cartridge  belts  or  waders  in  the  boat 
and  be  sure  to  leave  the  lead  sir\kers 
out  of  your  pockets.  If  you  should 
fall  into  the  water,  these  heavy  items 
will  pull  you  to  the  bottom. 

Many  hunters  seriously  reduce 
their  stability  by  constructing  a  duck 
blind  on  their  boat.  The  increased 
surface  area  from  these  structures 
creates  a  sail  that  can  capsize  the 
boat  when  struck  by  even  moderate 
winds. 

Contrary  to  popular  thinking,  the 
most  important  equipment  aboard 
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the  boat  is  not  the  expensive  rod  and 
reel  or  the  new  shotgun.  It  is  the 
equipment  required  by  law  for  all 
boaters.  A  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ap- 
proved life  jacket,  or  wearable  PFD, 
is  required  to  be  readily  accessible 
for  each  person  on  board  the  boat. 
The  wearable  PFDs  include  Type  I, 
II,  III  or  V  Ufe  jackets.  The  Type  I  and 
II  PFDs  are  designed  to  turn  an  un- 
conscious person  face-up.  Type  V 
PFDs  must  be  worn  (in  accordance 
with  their  special  use)  to  be  legal. 
Many  cold-water  hunters  and  an- 
glers wear  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ap- 
proved float  coat  PFDs,  designed  to 
keep  them  warm  and  buoyant.  One 
Type  IV  throwable  PFD  is  also  rec- 
ommended for  every  boat.  For  boats 
16  feet  and  over  in  length,  one  Type 
IV  throwable  PFD  is  required  by 
law. 

PFDs,  or  personal  flotation  de- 
vices, may  prevent  you  from  drown- 


PFD,  especially  while  wearing  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  gear.  Unconscious 
victims  will  never  be  able  to  put  on  a 
PFD.  Always  wear  your  PFD. 

Sportsmen  will  need  to  consider 
other  safety  equipment,  including 
fire  extinguishers,  navigation  lights, 
anchor,  visual  distress  signals, 
sound-producing  device,  first  aid 
kit,  paddles,  bailing  bucket  and 
spare  parts.  Most  small,  open  boats 
powered  by  outboard  motors  do  not 
require  the  operator  to  carry  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  approved  fire  extin- 
guisher. However,  it  might  be  need- 
ed to  extinguish  a  fire  on  the  boat 
and  it  could  be  used  to  assist  another 
boater.  When  operating  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  proper  naviga- 
tion Lights  must  be  displayed.  Bat- 
tery powered,  clamp-on  lights  are 
available  from  most  marine  dealers. 
Manually-powered  boats  must 
carry  a  hand-held  white  light 


ing  one  day.  Capsizings  and  falls 
overboard  happen  very  suddenly 
when  least  expected.  Once  you  are 
in  the  water,  it  is  difficult  to  put  on  a 


(lantern,  strong  flashlight)  to  show 
in  time  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
other  vessels.  An  anchor,  chain  and 
at  least  200  feet  of  line  should  be  car- 


ried in  a  readily  accessible  location. 
Remember  to  anchor  from  the  bow; 
never  from  the  stern  or  sides.  Be  sure 
to  attach  the  anchor  to  an  inboard 
cleat  for  quick  release  if  necessary.  It 
is  smart  to  carry  a  sound-producing 
device  (whistle,  horn)  and  visual 
distress  signals  on  your  person  in 
case  of  an  emergency.  Five  short 
blasts  of  the  whistle  or  horn  let  oth- 
ers know  you  are  in  danger  on  a 
boat.  During  the  daytime,  an  orange 
flag  or  signalling  mirror  will  allow 
others  to  see  you.  After  dark,  flares 
will  show  rescuers  that  you  need 
help. 

Weather  and  cold  water  are  two 
more  factors  to  consider  when  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  from  a  boat.  Look  to- 
ward the  west  for  changes  in  the 
wind,  dark  clouds  and  rough  water. 
If  a  storm  arises  suddenly,  put  on 
your  PFD  and  sit  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Head  the  bow  into  the  waves 
or  wind  and  proceed  to  safety  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Wearing  a  PFD 
in  cold  water  can  increase  survival 
time  by  more  than  50  percent  be- 
cause the  victim  does  not  waste 
body  heat  trying  to  stay  afloat. 

Capsizings  and  falls  overboard 
happen  frequently  with  cold  weath- 
er hunters  and  anglers.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  know  about  hypothermia 
symptoms  and  prevention.  If  you 
should  fall  into  the  water,  don't 
panic!  Put  on  a  PFD,  take  a  head 
count  and  stay  with  the  boat.  Grab 
anything  that  will  float.  Hang  onto 
the  boat  so  you  will  be  seen  and  res- 
cued. Remain  as  stiU  as  possible  and 
protect  your  heat-loss  areas.  Use  the 
H.E.L.P.  position  and  do  not  remove 
any  clothing.  Try  to  contain  your 
heat  as  much  as  possible  by  closing 
zippers,  snaps,  buttons,  etc. 

Hunters  and  anglers  who  use 
boats  are  boaters.  Every  year  Vir- 
ginia has  several  fatalities  involving 
hunters  and  anglers  on  boats.  Don't 
be  our  next  statistic.  Be  prepared.  D 
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by  Nancy  Hugo 


Sensational  Seeds 


When  most  of  us  think  of 
ripening  seeds,  we  think  of 
dry  brown  structures,  but  the  slick, 
orange  or  red  coats  of  son^e  of  the 
seeds  dangling  from  Virginia  trees 
and  shrubs  right  now  are  as  colorful 
as  late  summer  flowers. 

Of  all  the  ripening  fruits  in  the 
woods,  it  would  be  hard  to  top  the 
fruit  of  the  strawberry  bush  for 
color.  Dangling  from  the  spindly 
branches  of  this  4-  to  6-foot  shrub  are 
warty  pink  capsules  that  spUt  open 
to  reveal  bright  orange,  tic-tac-sized 
seeds.  Everything  about  this  unusu- 
al fruit  is  a  show-stopper:  the  pink 
and  orange  color  combination,  the 
contrast  between  the  warty  texture 
of  the  husk  and  the  oily  texture  of 
the  seed  coat,  the  way  it  seems  to 
emerge  full-blown  in  the  woods  be- 
fore you've  even  noticed  the  shrub  is 
there.  Once  you've  learned  to  recog- 
nize the  strawberry  bush  (Euonymus 
americanus),  however,  you'll  realize 
if  s  worth  keeping  an  eye  on  all  year. 
Even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  after  it 
has  lost  its  tidy,  lance-to-oval- 
shaped  leaves,  this  shrub's  stems 
stay  green,  and  in  the  early  stimmer 
the  plant  has  interesting,  though  in- 
conspicuous, flowers.  Rising  on 
slender  stalks  from  the  leaf  axils, 
they  appear  in  small  clusters  and 
look  like  miniature,  pale  green  fly- 
ing saucers.  Each  1/3-inch  flower 
has  five  almost  round  petals,  five 
stamens,  five  sepals  and  a  fleshy, 
disk-like  pistil.  Glands  at  the  base  of 
the  flower's  pistil  secrete  a  nectar 
that  attracts  pollinators  like  short- 
tongued  bees  and  flies.  Deer  and 
rabbits  eat  the  shrub's  stems  and  fo- 
liage. 

But  it's  the  shrub's  outlandish 
fruit,  which  mature  in  September 
and  October,  that  attract  people's  at- 
tention and  account  for  the  shrub's 
common  names.  "Strawberry  bush" 
it  is  called  because  of  the  pir\k  color 


of  the  seed  capsules,  "hearts-a- 
bustin',"  because  of  the  way  the  or- 
ange-coated seeds  burst  out  of  their 
covering.  Look  for  this  multi- 
stemmed  shrub  along  woodland 
edges,  in  bottomlands,  and  along 
streambanks.  It  grows  wild  in  al- 
most every  Virgirua  county  and  you 
can  even  find  it  in  the  gardens  of 
wildlife  gardeners  who  appreciate  it 
both  for  its  beauty  and  for  the  seeds 
it  offers  birds.  Because  birds  spread 
its  seeds,  you  may  even  find  it  pop- 
ping up,  unplanted,  in  a  shady  spot 
in  your  own  garden. 

Even  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
your  or  someone  else's  garden  are 
the  red-coated  seeds  bursting  from 
the  cone-like  structures  on  a  magno- 
lia. These  are  particularly  conspicu- 
ous dangling  from  the  "cones"  of 
our  native  sweet  bay  magnolia 
(Magnolia  virginiana)  which  grows 
not  only  in  semi-shaded  gardens  but 
in  moist  woods  and  bottomlands 
across  the  eastern  half  of  the  state. 
"Observe  how  the  vividly  colored 
seeds  slowly  descend  on  threads 
and  then  are  grabbed  by  birds,"  one 
of  my  nature  guides  says  of  these 
seeds,  but,  while  I've  observed  and 
been  fascinated  by  the  threads  on 


which  the  seeds  dangle,  I've  never 
seen  a  bird  take  one  of  these  seeds. 
Tug  on  it  before  it  begins  to  fall  out 
on  its  own  and  you'll  discover  that 
the  magnolia's  seed  is  connected  to 
its  pod  by  an  elastic  thread  that 
stretches  almost  like  taffy  as  you 
pull  it  out,  and  it  is  on  this  that  the 
red-coated  seeds  descend.  What,  in 
my  experience,  you're  more  likely  to 
see  than  birds  eating  these  seeds  is 
bugs  working  over  them  with  their 
proboscises.  The  bugs  I'm  talking 
about  look  like  a  cross  between  pre- 
historic reptiles  and  lunar  landing 
crafts,  and  while  they  look  like  bee- 
tles, they  are  actually  leaf-footed 
bugs.  What  they're  doing  is  piercing 
the  seeds'  red  coats  with  their  prob- 
ing proboscises  and  sucking  out  the 
juices.  Their  excreta  Utters  the  leaves 
below  the  seeds,  and  the  seeds 
they've  worked  over  look  wound- 
ed— with  dimpled  black  spots  on 
their  skins.  Why  these  bugs  are  at- 
tracted to  these  particular  seeds  I 
have  no  idea,  but  we  can  be  sure 
that,  like  the  equally  mysterious 
color  combination  of  strawberry 
bush  fruit,  their  pairing  is  no  acci- 
dent. D 
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By  Joan  Cone 


Don't  Let  Wild  Boar  Be  Boring 


Virginia's  wild  boar  are  mainly 
descended  from  domestic 
hogs  which  escaped  many  years 
ago. 

Whether  you  are  cooking  a  Euro- 
pean wild  boar  or  a  wild  domestic 
hog  makes  little  difference.  The 
meat  on  both  is  much  leaner  and 
firmer  than  domestic  pork.  All  cuts 
should  be  braised,  stewed  or  barbe- 
cued, since  wild  boar  is  too  tough 
and  dry  for  open  roasting  or  broil- 
ing. Another  important  point  is  to 
make  sure  cooked  boar  meat  reaches 
a  temperature  of  at  least  170°  R,  so 
that  the  organism  which  causes 
trichinosis  is  killed. 

Menu 

Wild  Boar  Roast  In  Crackpot 

Curried  Pineapple  And  Yams 

Microwave  Vegetable  Toss 

Pumpkin  Cranberry  Bread 

Wild  Boar  Roast  in  Crockpot 

1  (3  to  4  pounds)  wild  boar  roast 

2  cups  water 

1  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  thyme 
1  teaspoon  rubbed  sage 
1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  peel 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Vi  teaspoon  garUc  powder 
1  package  (%  ounce)  gravy  mix  for 
pork 

Pour  water  in  a  large  glass  or  ce- 
ramic bowl  and  add  remaining  in- 
gredients except  for  gravy  mix. 
Place  boar  roast  in  bowl  with  mari- 
nade. Cover  and  refrigerate  over- 
night, turning  several  times.  Trans- 
fer meat  and  marinade  to  crockpot. 


Cover  and  cook  on  LOW  heat  for  10 
to  12  hours.  Turn  meat  once  halfway 
through  cooking.  Drain  and  slice 
meat.  FoUow  package  directions  for 
making  gravy  and  serve  over  sUced 
boar  Serves  6  to  8. 

Curried  Pineapple  and  Yams 

4  small  yams  (1  V2  pounds),  peeled 
and  cut  into  1-inch  pieces 

1  fresh  pineapple 
V-i  cup  margarine 

Vi  cup  chopped  red  onion 
1/2  cup  packed  brown  sugar 

2  teaspoons  cornstarch 

Vi  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

V4  teaspoon  curry  powder 

V4  cup  chopped  pecans,  toasted 

Place  yams  in  large  saucepan. 
Add  enough  cold  water  to  cover  1- 
inch  above  yams.  Bring  to  boU.  Re- 
duce heat;  cover  and  cook  20  min- 
utes or  until  just  tender  but  firm. 
Drain;  set  aside.  Twist  off  crown 
from  pineapple.  Cut  pineapple 
lengthwise  in  half.  Cover  and  refrig- 
erate one  half  for  later  use.  Cut  re- 
maining half  in  half.  Core  and  skin 
fruit;  cut  fruit  into  1-inch  chunks.  Set 
aside.  Melt  margarine  in  large  skillet 
over  mediiim-high  heat.  Add  onion, 
cook  and  stir  until  tender-crisp.  Add 
brown  sugar,  cornstarch,  cinnamon 
and  curry.  Cook  and  stir  1  to  2  min- 
utes or  until  sugar  dissolves.  Add 
pineapple  and  yams;  cook  and  stir  3 
to  5  minutes  or  until  heated  through. 
Sprinkle  with  pecans  before  serving. 
Makes  8  servings. 

Microwave  Vegetable  toss 

2  mediimi  zucchini,  sliced 

2  mediiom  yellow  squash,  sUced 


10  medium  mushrooms,  quartered 
1  tablespoon  margarine,  diced 

1  tablespoon  fresh  basil  leaves, 
snipped 

Vi  teaspoon  cracked  black  pepper 

2  medium  tomatoes,  cut  in  8 
wedges 

Vi  cup  shredded  parmesan  cheese 

In  a  shallow  2-quart  microwave- 
safe  casserole,  place  zucchini,  yel- 
low squash,  mushrooms,  mar- 
garine, basil  and  pepper  Cover  with 
a  sheet  of  wax  paper  Microwave  on 
HIGH  until  squash  is  crisp-tender,  8 
to  10  minutes,  rotating  halfway 
through  cooking  time.  Add  tomato 
wedges  and  sprinkle  with  cheese. 
Microwave  on  HIGH  2  to3  minutes. 
Makes  4  servings. 

Pumpkin  Cranberry  Bread 

2  Vi  cups  flour 

1  tablespoon  pumpkin  pie  spice 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs 

2  cups  sugar 

1/2  cup  vegetable  oil 

1  cup  soUd  pack  pumpkin 

1  cup  cranberries,  chopped 

In  large  bowl,  combine  flour, 
pumpkin  pie  spice,  baking  soda  and 
salt.  In  small  mixer  bowl,  beat  eggs; 
beat  in  sugar,  oil  and  pumpkin.  Pour 
pumpkin  mixture  into  dry  ingredi- 
ents; stir  just  until  moistened.  Stir  in 
cranberries.  Spoon  batter  into  2 
greased  and  floured  8  x  4-inch  loaf 
pans.  Bake  in  preheated  350°  oven 
for  60  minutes  or  until  wooden  pick 
comes  out  clean.  Cool  for  5  to  10 
minutes;  remove  from  pans.    D 
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As  you  sit  in  your  tree  stand 
waiting  for  a  buck  to  sneak  into 
arrow  range,  distant  shots  remind 
you  that  you  are  not  alone.  The  dis- 
tinctive crack  of  a  .22  rifle  in  the  dis- 
tance says  someone  may  have  just 
bagged  or  missed  a  squirrel.  A  bar- 
rage of  shots  on  the  horizon  of  your 
hearing  says  that  the  doves  are  fly- 
ing or  perhaps  the  wood  ducks  are 
slip  sliding  through  the  marshes 
into  the  waiting  guns  of  the  early 
season  hunters. 

There  is  no  tell-tale  snap  of  a  twig 
or  any  indication  that  your  buck  is 
going  to  be  on  time.  Your  mind  wan- 
ders again.  Dusk  is  coming  on 
quickly  and  before  long  the  Hunters 
Moon  will  rise  in  the  east.  As  you 
continue  to  wait,  you  wonder.  Are 
the  stripers  slapping  schools  of  shad 
in  the  river?  Perhaps  I  should  have 
made  the  run  to  the  Eastern  Shore 
where  the  big  channel  bass  are  sure 
to  be  in  the  surf  along  the  southern 
barrier  islands.  October  has  a  knack 
of  often  making  you  wish  you  were 
somewhere  else. 

As  the  sky  takes  on  a  rosy  glow  in 
the  west  you  increase  your  vigi- 
lance. If  it's  going  to  happen,  it's 
going  to  happen  soon.  When  the 
Ught  fades  you're  going  to  have  to 
lower  your  bow  to  the  ground  be- 
fore you  slip  down  to  surrender  the 
woods  to  the  coon  hunters  who  also 
enjoy  a  season  opening  this  month. 
But  you  still  have  a  little  time. 

More  than  any  other  month,  Oc- 
tober is  a  month  of  season  openings. 
A  total  of  1 7  hunting  and  fishing  sea- 
sons open  or  reopen  this  month. 
Some  of  these  seasons,  admittedly, 
have  only  a  few  dedicated  followers, 
while  others  attract  thousands  of 
sportsmen  to  the  woods  and  waters. 

October's  main  attractions  in- 
clude the  opening  of  the  early 
archery  deer  season  throughout 
most  of  the  state.  The  general 
firearms  season  in  the  Virginia 
Beach-Dismal  Swamp  area  is  locally 
popular.  The  opening  of  the  saltwa- 
ter striped  bass  season  on  October  4 
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rivals  the  deer  seasons  in  popularity 
as  thousands  of  anglers  pursue 
striped  bass  on  the  tidal  rivers  and 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  opening  of  the  tidal  water 
striped  bass  season  will  conflict  to 
some  extent  with  the  early  duck  sea- 
son which  is  open  less  than  a  week 
this  month.  Fortunately,  most  early 
season  duck  hunters  are  tucked 
away  in  the  woodland  swamps 
where  wood  ducks  fly  elusively 
through  the  trees  and  striper  fisher- 
men are  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Somehow  the  second  semester  of 
the  dove  season,  which  opens  Octo- 
ber 4,  doesn't  generate  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  September  opening  day. 
The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  the 
many  other  hunts  that  vie  for  the 
hunter's  interest. 

This  month,  in  addition  to  deer, 
doves  and  ducks,  Virginia's  sports- 
men may  hunt  bear  and  turkeys 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Snipe  and 
rails  become  legal  game  and,  late  in 
the  month,  the  grouse  season  opens 
as  does  the  fall  turkey  season. 

October  is  a  pretty  month.  Possi- 
bly it  is  the  most  beautiful  month  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  fine  month  to  be  in  the 
woods  hunting  for  squirrels  and 
possibly  fishing  for  fall  trout. 

Cooling  waters  make  October 
one  of  the  best  months  of  the  year  for 
freshwater  fishing.  If  s  a  fine  month 
for  smallmouth  bass  fishing.  Like 
the  smaUmouths,  virtually  all  fish, 
responding  to  the  twin  triggers  of 
cooling  waters  and  shorter  days, 
concentrate  upon  serious  feeding  in 
preparation  for  the  cold,  lean 
months  their  instincts  teU  them  lay 
ahead.  This,  of  course,  is  just  what 
the  fisherman  has  been  waiting  for. 

October  is  the  last  call  for  catching 
spot  and  other  panfish.  Virginia's 
saltwater  piers  close  up  shop  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month.  Big 
bluefish,  that  spent  their  summer  off 
of  Cape  Cod,  will  begin  to  appear  on 
the  wrecks  off  of  Virginia's  shores. 
Off  the  Eastern  Shore  a  rite  of  au- 
tumn is  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
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school  of  gray  trout,  but  austere  size 
and  creel  limits  make  attacks  on 
these  fish  hardly  worthwhile. 

This  is  the  month  when  speckled 
trout  are  on  the  move.  The  mouths 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  bayside  creeks 
as  well  as  Lynnhaven  Inlet  and  Rud- 
dee  Inlet  are  prime  spots  to  set  up  an 
ambush.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  a  good  year  for  these  fish  and  a 
large  catch  is  urdikely.  Probably  tau- 
togs  and  sea  bass  on  the  wrecks  will 
offer  more  lucrative  fishing. 

Shooting  light  is  beginning  to 
fade  now.  You  can  hear  little  critters 
scuttling  through  the  leaves.  A  fox 
barked  a  minute  ago  and  you  have 
your  eyes  set  low  to  the  ground 
when  the  slightest  of  sounds  cap- 
tures your  attention. 

Resisting  the  urge  to  turn  your 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
you  force  your  eyes  to  look  as  far  to 
the  left  as  possible  before  you  slow- 
ly, ever  so  slowly,  move  your  head 
far  enough  to  let  your  eyes  focus  on 
a  nervous  doe  mincing  through  the 
woods. 

You  let  the  doe  pass,  but  the  light 
is  really  failing  now.  Then,  along 
comes  the  buck.  Its  head  is  down  as 
it  trails  the  doe.  The  rack  is  nice 
enough.  The  light  is  good  enough 
for  a  shot,  but  if  you  don't  drop  the 
deer  in  its  tiacks  it  is  doubtful  that 
you'U  be  able  to  track  it  far. 

The  buck  comes  close.  It  is  now 
less  than  15  yards  away  and  closing. 
Slowly  you  draw  your  bow,  but  as 
you  sight  on  the  deer,  you  know  that 
your  are  taking  a  chance.  The  odds 
are  you'll  hit  the  deer,  but  it  will  take 
off  with  your  arrow  in  it.  It  may  not 
run  far,  but  there  is  little  light  re- 
maining and  you  may  not  find  it. 
Maybe  the  animal  will  He  hurt  all 
night  because  you  couldn't  follow 
up  your  shot. 

You  relax  your  draw,  watching 
the  buck  as  it  moves  away,  intent 
upon  catching  up  with  the  doe. 

Maybe  tomorrow  things  will 
work  out  a  little  better.    D 
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A  quail  biologist  might  tell 
you  that  quail  have  the 
same  concerns  as  a  house 
buyer:  location,  location,  location. 
For  the  quail,  that  means  habitat, 
habitat,  habitat. 

An  exciting  new  research  program 
on  the  bobwhite  quail  has  been  pio- 
neered by  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  The 
goal  is  to  find  out  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  bobwhite  quail  habitats, 
and  to  provide  expert  management 
advice  to  landowners  who  wish  to 
manage  their  property  for  quail. 
The  Virginia  Bobwhite  Quail 
Management  Plan  is  the  name  of  the 


program,  and  it  is  the  model  for  quail 
research  for  the  southeastern  United 
States.  You  can  read  it  on  our  web  site 
at  http://www.state.va.us/-dgif 
You  can  also  read  about  quail  man- 
agement in  the  March  1 997  Virginia 
W7M?^  magazine.  When  you  read 
about  quail  management,  you  find 
out  what  wildlife  biologists  Mike 
Fies  (above  right)  and  Marc  Puckett 
are  up  to  in  this  photo.  If  you  would 
like  a  back  issue  of  the  March  1 997 
X^irginia  Wildlife,  please  write  us  at: 
The  Virginia  Bobwhite  Quail  Man- 
agement Plan,  PO.  Box  1 1 104, 
40 1 0  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  23230-1104. 
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buyer:  location,  location,  location. 

For  the  quail,  that  means  habitat, 

habitat,  habitat. 

An  exciting  new  research  program 
on  the  bobwhite  quail  has  been  pio- 
neered by  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  The 
goal  is  to  find  out  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  bobwhite  quail  habitats, 
and  to  provide  expert  management 
advice  to  landowners  who  wish  to 
manage  their  property  for  quail. 

The  Virginia  Bobwhite  Quail 
Management  Plan  is  the  name  of  the 


program,  and  it  is  the  model  for  quail 
research  for  the  southeastern  United 
States.  You  can  read  it  on  our  web  site 
at  http://www.state.va.us/^dgif 
You  can  also  read  about  quail  man- 
agement in  the  March  1 997  Virginia 
W/'M//?"  magazine.  When  you  read 
about  quail  management,  you  find 
out  what  wildlife  biologists  Mike 
Fies  (above  right)  and  Marc  Pucken 
are  up  to  in  this  photo.  If  you  would 
like  a  back  issue  of  the  March  1 997 
Virginia  Wildlife,  please  write  us  at: 
The  Virginia  Bobwhite  Quail  Man- 
agement Plan,  RO.  Box  1 1 104, 
4010  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  23230-1 104. 
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